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a — tie... 690 | The Clergy Relief Bill, after anxious mutilation in Select 
Lord Canning ........0000--0+:: —— | Committee, has passed (in the same crippled condition) 
a ane wae SFO T  COMATAOES cacesuaccocconconseasooscone e990 | through the Committee of the House, and now awaits its 
The Evidence on Fertiicstions ... 6s} | Booxs— | third reading, and the Episcopal criticisms in “ another 
ee a. 6x3 Professor Caines on the Slave | | place.” The object of the Select Committee has been to 
ree ow on the Retraction’ of 664) Female Life in Prison. ¢92 | Tetain the maximum of social annoyance for seceding clergy- 
Social Facts ........ wessnnecanecsnneees 635] Guizot's Embassy to the Court of | men that is possible in the present “enlightened” con- 
The New Biglow Papers... 694 dition of public opinion, and we think they have succeeded. 





=_ce— 8 
, Seer ea6| fos Miscrables. Parts 2and3 ... @*) ‘They have compelled every clergyman who thinks he has 
The Coming CHARGES .-..-.--0enee-e.-e ®S7) Current Literature “. «96 | mistaken his vocation to pick some hole in the doctrine or 
Lerrsn 10 THe Eprron— — discipline of the Church before he can be manumitted, and 
“The Life of Edward Irving”...... 688 | Advertisements..........+s000000 698—700 | when emancipated he is prohibited from calling himself even 
- |a lay member of the Church of England, or holding any 
NOTICE. | office for which such membership is requisite. They have, 
“Tue Spectator” is published every Saturday Morning, in time for | further, refused to admit him into the House of Commons, 
despatch by the Early Trains, and copies of that Journal may be had 80 that the regulations of the Inns of Court, which have 
the same Afternoon through Booksellers in any part of the Kingdom. | always followed those of the House of Commons, will pro- 
News-agents are, therefore, enabled to deliver that Paper at the bably still exclude him. The bill, in fact, even if in this 
residences of Subscribers in London before ¥1Gut o'clock A.M. attenuated state it be permitted to pass through the Epis- 
= a - |copal sieve, will simply cancel the merely nominal ecclesias- 
one . . — | tical prosecutions and penalties to which an unattached 
NEW S OF THE WEEK. promt see renders himself liable by engaging in other pro- 
ray ; | fessions. The seceding clergyman will still feel that he is 
ITTLE has occurred in England during the week, and | marked as a renegade, and rendered as uncomfortable as 
even rumours are few. Earl Russell, on Friday last, | circumstances permit. Even thus paralyzed we doubt if it 
too late for mention in our issue, repudiated all projects of will pass the Upper House. The Bishops will probably feel 
mediation between the North and the Sough, and denied that | that it ought not to be a “ relief” even to an ex-clergyman 
the Emperor of the French had advised an intervention. | to be exempted from the blessing of Episcopal chastenings, 
Lord Palmerston has also condemned General Butler's! oy, at all events, that Bishops are bound to act as if it 
order at New Orleans, but Parliament has done little actual | eoy}d not be. 
business. Its indispensable work advances so fast that) —_—_—__—___—— 
the session might be a short one, but there are social The town has been amused this week by another “ enamel- 
reasons against rising too soon. It would break up the} ling” case, Mrs. Leverson, commonly called Madame Rachel, 
London season, and the tradesmen have suffered heavily ihaving sued the Hon. Mrs. Carnegie for 958/. She had, 
already from the death of the Prince Consort. It would, | she stated, enamelled the lady’s face, neck, and bosom four 
moreover, seriously injure the Exhibition, which requires | times, and trusting evidently to the fear of publicity, deemed 
every day it can get to ensure the guarantors against loss, | this monstrous charge fair remuneration. She had, however, 
and which depends largely on half-crown visitors, the class | overshot her mark, and the jury found for the defendant. 
which, the moment Parliament rises, affects not to be seen in| Mrs. Leverson stated, in evidence, that she did not paint ; 
London. |she only employed a liquid which made the skin trans- 
aang |parent, and rendered her patient “beautiful for ever.” 
The Americans have published a statement of their national | She forgot to mention the price the beautified one must pay, 
debt, which, on the 29th May, amounted to 491,448,984 viz., premature old age, and liability to all manner of skin 
dollars, or, say, 100,000,0007. This debt bears an average disease. The practice is common all over the East,and in Syria, 
interest of less than 5 per cent., and includes the certificates as Miss Rogers says, brides “ enamel’ themselves all over. 
of indebtedness, the United States bank notes, and the The liquid used destroys the millions of little hairs growing 
Treasury bonds. The only liabilities excluded are the un- in the pores of the skin, leaving it brightly transparent and 
settled contractors’ bills, ot which no account is offered, but glossy, but with a liability to shrivel into thousands of little 
which can hardly exceed thirty millions more. This is far wrinkles. Oriental wise women affirm that pure oil applied 
the most favourable statement yet issued, and, if correct, is for weeks will produce the same effect, without the same 
within the means of the people to pay without excessive taxa- consequences, a fact we record for the benefit of all who 
tion. The real difficulty will be to pay it, plus the ordinary | dread both fading and Madame Rachel. 
expenditure, plus the large army which the Federal Govern- —— 
ment must for some years maintain. The Senate, we note, has 
passed the tax bill, but with amendments, to which the House 
of Representatives has still to agree. Several absurd duties 
have been struck out, and one export duty added of a cent a 
pound on cotton. 

















The Mexican question increases rapidly in importance. 
England is tired of it, but the Continent seems disposed to 
make it the sole topic of conversation. The check before 
Puebla is admitted at last, and the Emperor has called his 
| Ministers together to decide on a plan of the campaign. 
———— | Five thousand troops are to be despatched at once, and 

The canonization of the Japanese martyrs has been ac-| followed a little later by eight thousand more, the higher 
complished, and so has its object. The Bishops, led by | number to be once more increased should circumstances 
Mgr. Dupanloup, have signed an address declaring the tem-| require. Opposition has almost died away, the French 
poral power essential to spiritual independence. The Pope | holding the “ honour of the flag” the supreme consideration. 
then uttered an allocution, in which all opponents are, The committee on the budget have unanimously voted the 
described as infidels, and abused with a vehement contempt | credits demanded, amounting to 600,000/. sterling, and 
for decorum, worthy of Cicero or the fish-market. The though M. Picard “reserves his right” of discussion, he 
Italian Parliament, in a counter address, simply retorts that dare not ruin his party by refusing to rescue Frenchmen, 
Italy will take the Roman question into her own hand. The The Emperor has involved himself in the necessity of con- 
best illustration of the position is to be found in the in-|quering Mexico, and the fact will materially affect his 
scriptions pasted for the ceremony about St. Peter's. Every position. Eyen France cannot conquer a country larger 
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than Europe west of the Vistula, without seriously exerting 
her force, and must, while operations proceed, be partially 
Distant expeditions in particular in- 
crease the relative weight of Great Britain, which alone 


disabled in Europe. 


could cut them off. 


The French Government in its perplexity has descended to 
The French populace, who always 
like to hear that the Emperor has allies who will share ex- 


a very unworthy trick. 


pense though not glory, are annoyed at the retreat of Eng- 
land and Spain from their side. They are even inclined to 


attribute the recent retreat to a sudden “defection” of 
The exposé des motifs which precedes the | 


British troops. 
extraordinary Budget encourages this idea, remarking that 


“England and Spain have thought fit to withdraw their 


troops.” Accordingly, Earl Russell on Thursday night ex- 


plained that England never had any troops in Mexico. She | 
had 700 marines, who were withdrawn before the general | 


advance took place. Consequently, she had not been in any 
degree whatever the cause of the check before Puebla, and 
he should write a despatch explaining the English position. 
And very clearly, doubtless, he will explain it; but then the 
Moniteur is not likely to publish the explanation, and the 
semi-official press knows too well that English opposition 
excites French eagerness. 


We hope some member who must be answered will ask 
before the close of the Session what we are doing in China, 
for “the further papers” just presented to Parliament are 
not pleasant to read. The chronic Indian disease, disobe- 
dience of English orders, seems to have extended to China. 
In August last Earl Russell positively prohibited inter- 
ference in the civil war except to protect the lives and pro- 
perty of British subjects, yet in March Admiral Hope kills 
900 rebels some twenty miles from Shanghai without any 
orders at all. There is talk, too, of lending officers to the 
Imperial Government; ships have already been lent for 
transport; Captain Sherard Osborne wants to become a 
mandarin; Prince Kung is urgent in applications, and the 
local papers are talking of the propriety of shelling Nankin. 
We protest utterly against this slaughter of human beings 
without warning, or declaration of war, or even discussion. 
If these Taepings are really, as Consul Harvey affirms and 
Consul Medhurst, a “ sinologue,” a Christian, and a gentle- 
man, denies, mere pirates on land, enemies of the whole 
human race, we may be justified in helping to put them 
down, though even then the work of mercenaries is not a 
very congenial occupation. 
orders, before inquiry, and with no conditions binding the 
mandarins not to abuse success, is an intolerable perversion 
of principle. Admiral Hope might just as well go and 
slaughter a tribe in the Philippines at the bidding of the 
Spanish Governor. If some order be not taken in the matter, 
we shall find ourselves some fine day bound to uphold the 
Tartar dominion over a third of the human race. Is not 
India trouble enough that we must go blundering through 
all the rivers of China, and shelling crowds, of whose motives, 
aud means, and end, we know just nothing at all ? 


The notorious Ben. Wood, a man about as well known in 
New York as Mr. Hudson in Sunderland, who is voted for 
by the rowdies, and greatly loved by the Herald, thinks the 
South, which he likes as the strongest upholder of slavery, is 
getting the worst of it. Consequently he has written out a 
speech, most eloquently advising conciliation. The South 
must have terms to which it can listen, and the abolitionists 
must cease to plunder the national treasury. The speech was 
not spoken in Congress—where it would have been answered, 
and where Mr. Cox is just as violent without being stopped 
or insulted—but has been circulated as a pamphlet. Mr. 
Wood is foolishly raised in England to the dignity of a 
statesman, and we are told to believe that these are the 
sentiments of all moderate men. The truth is simply that 
Mr. Wood wants new guarantees offered to slavery, the 
only conciliation the South would ever accept. The North 
is, we fear, getting far too bitter, but it is not by secret friends 
of the South that its vindictiveness can be restrained. 


The Government of Russia, with an administration to re- 
construct, a nation of slaves to emancipate, a new conscription 
loan to establish, and a financial crisis to tide over, has this 
week had to encounter a new and terrible enemy. The pea- 
santry and the educated class are alike impatient of the delays 
in the way of improvement, and finding petitions useless, 
they have resorted to fire. The Bank, the Ministry of the 
Interior, the Ministry of Education, the Corps des Pages, 


But this slanghter in spite of 


several mansions, three great markets, the wood stor 

many hundreds of private dwellings, have all been “a 
the ground under circumstances which leave no dou 
incendiarism. The fires have been predicted on fiving ay « 
hours before they occurred, and though every one * = 
the sheets the officials were never informed. This ig — of 
and desperate remedy of an Oriental population i a 
Government sits bewildered. Fierce orders are jose Ar 
execute at once all incendiaries, but to no purpose oa A 
avowed object, to drive the people into insurrection, may : 
be, to all appearance, attained. So great is the alarm of _ 
middle class that merchants countermand goods ship 
St. Petersburg from the impossibility of securing whee 
| The true way to put a stop to this system is to make the 
quarter pay for the private losses, but it reveals at ii 
| savage discontent and secret combination. The plan, if reall 
dictated by the constitutional leaders, is unworthy of the 

‘while a simple refusal to drink brandy will at any eine 
| place the Government in the power of the people. 2 


» and 
rat to 





The Times is very much scandalized at the neglect showy 
_to the Viceroy of Egypt, aud rates the Prince of Wales fo 
not offering him more attention. The Prince has obeved 
jand invited the Viceroy. But is it quite so certain thy 
| that neglect is wholly unwise ? The Pasha was received jy 
| France with royal honours, to the bitter annoyance of the 
Sultan, who is said to have formally remonstrated at the 
quasi independent position conceded to his vassal. Oy 
policy has always been to maintain the rights of the Suga. 
rain as against his great dependents, and ceremonies among 
| Asiatics are facts. We should not be altogether delighted 
if the Emperor of the French received the Nizam with the 
honours due to a European sovereign. 





There has hitherto been but one known autograph of the 
poet Spenser—a signature to a deed which is retained in the 
British Museum. An entire letter of several pages has just 
been discovered at the Record Office, as well as five docu. 
ments signed by the poet as Clerk to the Council in Ireland, 
Mr. Hamilton, of the British Museum, first drew attention 
in the Parthenon, to this discovery ; but he was not in a 
position to decide on its authenticity. The handwriting 
of the letter has, however, now been carefully compared with 
the other signatures of the poet, and no doubt at all remains 
}as to the writer. 


A curious defence was set up the other day by a grandson, 
against the charge of wounding his grandmother, “ with in. 
tent to murder,” viz., that he did not intend to murder, but 
| simply to draw blood, with the view of breaking the spell under 
| which the aged witch had enthralled him. The story seemed 
| well enough supported by the cireumstances of the case, and 
| thedemeanour of the prisoner, whomight apparently haveeasily 
| committed the murder if he had in fact intended it. The jury, 
| however, not being able to enter into such a reason as the 
| prisoner’s, persisted in attributing the “ intent to murder,” 
| and Charles Tallbrook was found guilty, and has received from 

Baron Bramwell the sentence of penal servitude for life. No 

doubt it would be dangerous to admit the plea that a man 
| wished to break the spell exercised by his grandmother, asa 
| motive palliating an assault with a razor. Still, as there was no 
|murder, and as evidence is always admitted to disprove any 
| settled or malignant intent of evil, we do not know why this 
| evidence should not be admitted also. Ifa man strikingina 
|passion, who is unintentionally guilty of homicide, is 
punished less severely than a man who can be proved to 
| have preconcerted his crime, surely a man whose intention is 
limited to drawing blood for superstitious purposes, should 
| be punished less severely also. The motive is not so guilty; 
| the intention is not so dangerous to society, as the intent to 
/murder; and, further, an ignorant superstition is a ground 
| for some compassion. The rigour of the sentence, especially 
‘considering the age of the young man (just 27)—who, if well 
‘taught, may learn much in prison—should certainly be 
modified. 





We would call the attention of Sir Richard Mayne to the 
scene presented every evening between seven and eight by 
Wellington-street North. The inspector there, with a 
number of police, requested we presume by Mr. Gye, claims 
the right of stopping all cabs, wherever they may be going. 
Cabs are stopped in numbers, even when proceeding to 
houses within the street, by main force. The proceeding 18 
totally illegal, and ought to be stopped at once, even though 
opera-goers should be put to the exceeding inconvenience of 
having to drive at a respectable pace. 
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No further action has been taken in the question of Hesse, and 


THE WEE kK ABROAD. satisfaction is still refused by the Elector. 








—_-_——— 


a ay : , | Avstria.—It is stated that a great effort is to be made to secure 
Faance.—The only political aeee France are the — | a Government or Imperial party in Hungary, the Emperor offering to 
expedition and the position of affairs in Rome. The F rench journals | maintain the integrity of the kingdom, to allow Transylvania, Croatia, 
go not admit a peg tear -” a —_- Fort Guadalupe, |} and Slavonia to join themselves to it, and to settle the relations of 
a place which protects Puebla, fai ed, that Genera Lorencez’s a the kingdom with Germany by negotiation. In return, the Emperor 
js’ too small, and that the expedition must be attempted on & _— ‘|! demands that the “ objectionable” laws of 1848 shall be done away, 
larger scale. According!y orders have been issued for shipping 9920 | ond that the entire empire shall be governed by one set of Ministers. 
men and $20 horses, while 2000 more. will be probably sent from | Pye offer is not sufficient, the separate Ministry being considered by 
Algeria. Urgent imstructions are issued to all the ports, and the the Hungarians absolutely indispensable. It is affirmed by the 
first detachment was to sail on F riday, the 20th inst., while MTANse- | correspondent of the Times that the French Government has offered 
ments are In progress for bringing the army of invasion, “ soap hy Austria Bosnia and the Herzegovina as a compensation for the cession 
up to 30,000 men, The Government have demanded 15,000,00 Mr, | of Venetia to Italy. It is further reported that the offer is considered 
as a supplementary credit, stating that but for the agreement with worthy of consideration in high quarters, and the possibility of cession 
England and Spain the expedition would not have been attempted ;| is acknowledged. : ¢ 

that England and Spain had thought fit to withdraw their troops, S 

and prudence demands reinforcements of men aud stores. The com- 
mittee were unanimous in recommending the grant as necessary to 
the honour of the French flag, and nO Opposition is expected in the 
Chamber, though M. Picard has given notice that he shall discuss the 
ropriety of the expedition when the debate on the budget begins. 


Russia.—We have no intelligence from Russia, except of the con- 
flagrations in St. Petersburg, described on our first page. The 
Government appears to expect a repetition of these fires in the pro- 
vinees, for, on June 19th, it published a decree authorizing the 
Phe Liberal papers complain that they have been deceived by ee = — ate and ah Se -_~ 
Almonte, but the Emperor is determined to proceed, and the candi- pm aie eo aa ap te ‘ion “=. — 
dature of the Archduke seems to be tacitly set aside. The check joer ee is Supposed to be to excite the peasantry to 
endured by General Lorencez seems to have excited the military | 54! tion. — : _— 
ardour of the people, and there is less resistance in the salons to the} 
Zumours are current that the General is wounded, and| | Turkey.—A conflict of a serious character has broken out in 
At the same time | Servia. No detailed account has reached London, but according 
to the telegrams some ‘Turkish soldiers in Belgrade, on 15th 
June, murdered a Servian lad. The townspeople attacked them, 
and on the following day the peasantry began to pour into the 
town. The Turks either feared attack or were attacked, and on 
the 17th the fort commenced the bombardment of the town, which 
was speedily in flames. Hostilities were, however, suspended ‘in 
the evening, (probably through the intervention of the consuls). 
Here the story termmates, and though consistent in itself, will 
probably be modified by further information. 


eainpaign. . : : ; 
that a new commander-in-chief will be appointed. 
the Constitutionnel urges, in large type, that mediation in America 
js only a question of time, and prays that the time may speedily 
arrive. 

The French Bishops are beginning to return, and it is said the 
roject of a dissolution has been given up. A story is current in 
Paris that the Archbishop of Orleans advised the Bishops at Rome 
to pass a vote of thanks to the Emperor Napoleon, which was met by 
a counter proposition to pass one to the Emperor of Austria. Both 
dropped. 
Amenica.—Some very important but very contradictory items of 
jnews have been received from the West. It would appear certain 
| that Fort Wright, Fort Pillow, and Memphis have been surrendered 
| to the Federal troops, and that Vicksburg is the only place retained 
| by the Confederates on the Mississippi. General Halleck had oceu- 
pied Corinth, and reports that General Pope, who followed Beaure- 
gard’s army, had captured 15,000 prisoners. ‘The Mississippians are 





Iraty.—The ceremoniais essential to the canonization of the Japa- 
nese Martyrs have been completed, and the Bishops called on for an 
address. To quicken their zeal, a paper was circulated, signed by 
fourteen Bishops of Umbria on 24th March, 1862, stating that 
the Italian Government had confiscated the property of the Mo- 
nasieries and fixed the pensions of the religious at a maximum of 
600 franes a year. Many, however, wert reduced to 20 centesim! | reoresented as disorganized, and departing for their homes, but 
a day (twopence), and in one case to 6 centisimi. In Umbria civil 5 : = at 1 80. 00 ' 

, \ : 4 _ S , ara has stil ) ¢ 
warriage, “‘concubinage” the priests call it, is authorized, though | pdeigaadint ey aS 
not yet sanctioned by Parliament, all canon legislation is upset pes whom he is moving southward, direction not stated. The 
5 ie os - oy mee gerne, Ye “2 —~ ~ “dy.” | Northerners believe his force is in want of provisions, and the general 
and all kinds of civil control withdrawn from the Bishops. They er Neos \ aakion td lizat Page gg sa 

. . . sip | VAIANCC O idence suggests great demorauzation, n i©@ ~=BaAst 
therefore demand what would be the lot of the Supreme Pontiff | q ral McClellan still lies before Riel ¥* Stieniene. “Mate 
7 ie heneme the subsect of Governments 20 formed The onl rneral MeUiellan sti ies belore Hichmond, but on uesday, June 
Avadiet te : wae Fx “ i : ” | 2nd, he issued a general order informing the troops that the decisive 
serious charge in this diatribe is that of starving the monks, which js | . z os. er 7 ee es I z 
ere - Ser “see ¢ _ | battle was at hand. The losses in the previous engagement are now 
probably a fiction, or explained by the fact that the monasteries re- : 
p wn ‘ Age. o stated at 7000 men, one hospital return alone giving 1200 killed and 
ferred to had no property, and their inmates lived upon alms. On 
June 9th the Pope held a Consistory, and pronounced an allocution, 
in which he characterized his enemies as persons “who by these 


according to other accounts General Beaure 


3500 wounded. The 7ribune’s correspondent, an eye-witness, describes 
the rout of General Casey’s division, chiefly recruits, as most pitiable, 
wounds, and the cavalry driving 





thousands of skulkers preterm 


melancholy and altogether diabolical arts contaminate, debase the bacl ~ 
. y @ : - ; ee . them back to action. The day was saved by the older regiments. 
knowledge of all, diffuse a deadly poison, to the destruction of souls, , . . ar 
] . > ate : ee Accor Ing to the accounts received in camp, there was great de- 
exercise an unbridled licentiousness of life and depraved desires, in- lan ee , . 
moralization in the Confederate army, and the inhabitants of 


Me - social and err order, and endeavour %e extinguish “eo Richmond were preparing tor flight but most of these accounts are 
idea of justice, truth, right, honesty and religion, and deride, despise, Nesthern, Wothine of interest be ore di thee but “ 
oppose the most enered dogmas of Christ.” “Te Holiness eontinued |< . Nothing Oo Inter¢ mas occurred Ih pouties, put an 
at immense length in the same strain, and was applauded by the 
Bishops. An address was then presented to the Pope, affirming that the 
temporal power was essential to spiritual independence, and his Holi- 
ness expressed the greatest joy at these “ pledges of love for the Holy 
See.” There is no political news from Italy, but on 18th June the } - = 
Deputies of the Italian Chamber passed an address to the King, 


afirming that “the Bishops assembled at Rome have east grave insults Tl I IK W KE K AT | 1¢ 5 Ay K 
4 4LA 4 SF + 4e 
> 


inquiry has been suggested in Congress into the legality of the 
| President’s appointment of a Governor for ‘lennessce, and Gover- 
nor Johnstone, the oflicer in question, is consulting on the means 
for repressing a guerilla war which has broken out fiereely. 


upon our country. They have denied our national right and have 
invoked foreign violence. ‘The words pronounced at the Vatican 
have declared all negotiations impossible. When ecclesiastics, for- | Socta.—The “ inevitable dinner,” which is the climax of every good 
getting their ministry, put forth wishes for political reaction ; when | Euglish thing, of course brought the sittings of the Social Congress to 
ruffians carry desolation from the Pontifical territory into the South- | a close. Lord Brougham sat at the head of three hundred and lifty 
ern provinees, Europe ought to be convinced that the authority of | guests in the Crystal Palace, said grace before and after, and was loudly 
the Italian King =e people only can settle the Roman question.” cheered. Mr. Anderton, an old volunteer of 1S03 and young volunteer 
|of 1862, responding (iu the very natural, considering the occasion, 
| absence of the regular military,) to the odd toast (for a social con- 
Pressia.—We have given the latest and most important rumour | gress) of the “Army, Navy, and Volunteers,” said “he was an old 
from Berlin in another place. ‘The bill settling the budget is | man, certainly, but not so old as his lordship; but he was ready in 
published, and fixes the receipts at 136,000,000 thalers, 20,000,000/, |’62 as in 1503 to do his duty, and when ‘stern fate decreed’ he 
sterling, and the expenses at 139,900,000 thalers, the deficiency to doubted not but his lordship would also be found leading, as always, 
be supplied from the balances. The Government, it is explained, | to victory in his proper place—that is to say, at the head of the 
though it can raise the old fixed revenue without the consent of |‘ Devil’s Own’!” This anti-social sentiment was cordially re-echoed 
Parliament, is obliged to obtain a vote before it can spend any | by the social three hundred and fifty. Upon this the potential lieu- 
of the money so received. No important debate has yet been | tenant of the Devil’s Own arose, and in tones mellowed by 
Opened, and the Liberal party complain greatly of their want of I the graceful compliment paid by a kindred daimon to the persistency 
leaders. Theve is also some deficiency of plan, the majority not | of iis diabolical disposition, praised the ‘ House of Lords and the 
seeing how to bring about a clear issue with the Court.  The| House of Commons,” to the great satisfaction of Mr. Gregson, 
Grand Duke of Baden, in a speech made on the opening of a} M.P., who, in return, praised “this useful association.” After 
railway, declared that he regarded himself simply as member of a| this canon of mutual ll the noble Chairman proposed 
teat famity whose united interest it was his duty to forward. a toast, aud to the bewilderment of the elated assembly, began by 


“c 
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voting an amendment to the very toast he proposed. “I rise,” 
he said, “to propose the toast of the evening—‘ Prosperity to 


the National Association for the Promotion of Social Science,’ 


and immediately thereupon: “ Ladies and gentlemen, it strikes me 


this toast should be amended. Because we are already so prosperous ! 
(Sensation.) May we not rather wish it ‘continued prosperity.’ 
(Cheers.) Let me therefore propose ‘ Continued prosperity to the 
National Association.’ The assembly having already eat and drunk 
freely, voted accordingly with loud applause. Mr. W. Napier jumped 
up, moved, as he said, by “ duty and affection.” ‘“‘ What country in the 
world,” he cried, “is there in which Harry, Lord Brougham is not 


identified with all that is dear and interesting to man? (Thunders of 


applause.) His life had been devoted, not merely to the interests of his 
country, but to the interests of the whole human race. He (Mr. Napier) 
remembered an old lady who knew Mr. Brougham when he was a 

oung man. Her husband had told Mr. Brougham when he wrote 

is first article for the Edinburgh that he would be Lord Chancellor, 
and she lived to see it. Probably his Lordship remembered Mrs. 
Fletcher? (Lord Brougham: ‘Perfectly.’) She had the happiness 
to live thirty years afterwards and to see her friend Lord Chancellor 
of England. After his Chancellorship, he found a pinnacle as high— 
the pinnacle of philanthropy.” Lord Brougham’s answer to this 
affectionate toast was, as he said, but a repetition of words he had 
spoken thirty years ago elsewhere. But on the present occasion 
they were, sa even more appropriate, and in themselves singu- 
larly beautiful : “ When I cease from my labours, the cause of free- 
dom, peace, and progress will lose a friend, and no man living will 
lose an enemy.” The noble lord was much affected, and it is need- 
less to tell of the applause which followed the sentiment. After 
the “ Health of the Pord Mayor,” &c., the chairman proposed “ Our 
Foreign Friends,” recounting their achievements, the abolition of 
capital punishments for political offences, and the abolition of colo- 
nial slavery—results redounding to the credit of M. Garnier- Pagés 
and his colleagues in the Provisional Government of 1848-9. M. 
Garnier-Pagés responded, and in the course of his speech pointed to 
England as the grandest spectacle in the world. Several toasts fol- 
lowed, and the proceedings terminated with marked cordiality. 

On Monday last the Chancellor of the Exchequer attended at 
Archbishop Tennison’s grammar-school to distribute the prizes to the 
successful candidates for honours. After congratulating the school 
on its improved prospects, he passed to general considerations upon 
the state of the grammar-schools throughout the country, pointing 
out their immense importance in connection with middle-class edu- 
cation, and the inefficient state into which they have fallen. ‘ Up 
and Doing” should be their motto. The middle class was, educa- 
tionally, in danger, but in salutary danger. There was much posi- 
tive and negative indolence; but also much improvement, due partly 
to their own efforts, partly to the wise liberality of the State, and 

artly to the self-denial of the clergy. These efforts might already 
be traced in the state of society, especially in Lancashire, where 
we might see tens of thousands of brave men supporting sudden 
misery with a gallantry and a high intelligence never yet exhibited 
in the history of the Christian world. Such a testimony to the 
effects of education, coming from the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
is indeed valuable. He congratulated the boys on their progress in 
Latin and Greek, and recommended them to lay a good foundation. 
He himself had found it avery irksome thing to be well-grounded ; 
but he had lived to be thankful for the labour put upon him in his 
early days. 

The Archbishop of Dublin, in his annual visitation in Christ Church 
Cathedral, actually advocated a reform in the government of the 
United Church of England and Ireland. His Grace, like Zerlina, 
seemed to say, “‘ Vorrei, é non vorrei.” A Church under the control 
of Parliament was a very anomalous state of things. Yet the Church 
must, he knew, be subordinate to the civil power. But it was a mis- 
apprehension to think there was no choice between Convocation and 
no Church government at all. Why not have the American Epis- 
copal Synod? Why should it be thought anomalous for laymen to 
hold office in the Church ? Was not the government of the Church 
already almost entirely in lay hands? He wanted our Church to 
be something like our colonial governments, dependant in their inde- 
pendence, and in their dependance independent. The laymen would 
neutralize the clerks, and the clerks would neutralize the laymen. 
The Archbishop is an intelligent man. 

The monthly returns show pauperism to be on the increase: At 
Ashton-under-Lyne, 385 per cent.; in Blackburn, 291 per cent. ; in 
Preston, 273 per cent. ; in Stockport, 272 per cent.; in Burnley, 150 

er cent. ; in Rochdale, 118 per cent.; in Manchester, 115 per cent.; 
in Salford, 74 per cent. ; in Liverpool, 33 per cent.; in Birmingham, 
23 per cent.; in Stoke, 9 per cent.; in Leeds, 7 per cent. over last 
year for May. In Bolton, Chorlton, Chorley, Wigan, Nottingham, 
Sheffield, and Coventry, there was a decrease of pauperism as com- 
pared with May last. 

Law anv Justice.—An important judgment was delivered by 
Lord Chief Justice Cockburn on Tuesday last in the Court of Queen’s 
Bench, in the case of Pym v. the Great Northern Railway Company. 
It will be remembered that Mr. Pym lost his life by an accident on 
the Great Northern, and that his widow and eight young children 
obtained a verdict from the jury of 13,000/. damages under Lord 
Campbell’s act. The defendants objected (independently of the 
amount of the damages)—first, that the case did not come within 
the terms of the statute ; secondly, that the pecuniary loss, even if a 
pecuniary loss at all, was too remote and contingent. They argued 


eee 
a right of action only inthosecases in which the deceased himself coulg 
have maintained an action had he lived, that inasmuch as Mr 
could not, had he lived, have brought ch action, so neither eoul 
his representative. Lord Cockburn sa.« he was at first struck With 
this argument, but on consideration he thought that the condition ; 
question had reference, not to the nature of the loss, but to the 
nature of the wrongful act and injury. As to the second objection 
his lordship held that the loss of a provision which fails only to the 
premature death of the provider is not too remote to fall within the 
statute. As regards the amount of damages, he thought the sum top 
large, and suggested, that while the sum of 1,000/. awarded to the 
widow should stand, the amount awarded to each child should be re. 
duced from 1,500/. to 1,000/. “If this should be assented to on the 
part of the plaintiff, the verdict will be reduced to 9,000/. 
the rule will be discharged ; if not the rule will be absolute for a 
new trial, on the ground that the damages found by the jury are 
excessive.” 

The special commission opened at Limerick on Tuesday. The 
prisoners were brought into court before three o’clock, and pleadi 
mability to fee counsel, had Mr. Coffey assigned for their defence, 
The Attorney-Ceneral and Mr. de Moleyns, Q.C., conducted the pro. 
secution. The court was not crowded, admission being by tickets, 
Mr. Fitzgerald’s charge to the Grand Jury was eloquent. He 
dwelt on the fact that for the last thirty or forty years, they 
could scarcely fix on a period of six weeks during which so many 
terrible crimes had been perpetrated. The grand jury having re. 
tired returned at twenty minutes before five o’clock, with a true 
bill against Thomas Beckham for the wilful murder of Mr. Thomas 
Fitzgerald. The Court directed the long panel to be called og 
fines. On the next day the Court was crowded by respectable 
people, a number of ladies occupying reserved seats. The long 
panel having been called, 78 gentlemen answered to their names. A 
great number did not answer, and were fined 20/. The prisoner seemed 
a harmless-looking man, 52 years of age, of middle height, and wearing 
the appearance of a respectable farmer, only noticeable for a cunning 
twinkle in his eye. He saluted the judges in the military fashion, seemed 
a little nervous, and scanned the jurors closely. After the address of the 
Attorney-General, Mrs. Fitzgerald gave her evidence, looking weary, 
but calm and collected. She positively identified the prisoner. George 
Burke was then examined by Sergeant Sullivan, and Dr. O’Connell 
having described the wounds of which Mr. Fitzgerald died, the jury 
retired. They returned, after an absence of five minutes, and brougit 
in a verdict of guilty, the evidence being irresistible. Sentence was 
pronounced the day following. The prisoner seemed care-worn aud 
anxious, but quite stupid. He said all he desired was, that his body 
should be given up to his friends for burial. He was so deaf that the 
gaoler had to shout everything into his ear. He was very nervous, 
and could scarcely articulate. There was profound silence in the 
Court when Baron Deasy pronounced sentence of death. The execa- 
tion is fixed for the 16th of July. The next prisoner, John Punch, 
was arraigned for sending a threatening letter to Mr. George 
Studdart, on the 14th of May, threatening to kill Mr. Hamilton 
William Langley. The jury brought in a verdict of guilty, after fifteen 
minutes’ deliberation, and Baron Deasy sentenced the prisoner to four 
years’ “< servitude, avery mild sentence. The prisoner was deeply 
affected. The only prisoners to be disposed of were the Dillanes, for 
conspiring to murder Mr. Fitzgerald. But as the Commission was to 
open at Clonmell on the Thursday, and one day would not be sufficient 
for the trial, the Commission was adjourned. 


FrnanciaL.—The most important financial event of the week is 
a perfect reaction in the whole course of monetary movements. 
Capital, before rather scarce, has again become plentiful every- 
where—at the banks, the brokers, and on the Stock Exchange. ‘The 
demand, which previously was active, has subsided. The rates 
which have ‘until now been tending upwards, have a contrary 
movement. Gold, instead of being withdrawn in large sums from 
the Bank, now flows into it in large amounts, and there are large 
supplies to come forward, which must still more ease the tone of 
the Money Market. The pressure upon the Bank for gold has 
ceased, and instead thereof, 379,533/. has gone in during the last 
eight days. The only great financial operation now talked of is 
a loan of 1,000,0002. for Venezuela, in a Six per Cent. Stock at 
the price of 63 for each 100/. bond. The proceeds of this loan 
will go to pay off loans to local capitalists, made at 40 per cent. interest. 
The new foams lately concluded have generally much improved in 
value. The Moorish Loan is up to 963 3, or about 12 per cent. 
prem. upon the issuing price. The Egyptian Loan is up to 2}3 
prem., and has been up to 3} prem.; and the paid-up Scrip is at 
85 4, being }$ per cent. rise from last week. Italian Serip is at 1} 
dis. Russian Scrip has been at 31 prem., and is now at 4 } prem. 
Turkish Scrip has risen to 33 4 prem., being 1 per cent. rise from 
last week, and has been even higher. The paid-up Scrip is at 71} }- 
The English Funded Securities have risen } 3 per cent., and are firm, 
with more doing. Consols, 913% for money, and 913 92, and have 
been # per cent. higher. The Reduced and the New Three per Cents. 
are at 918 7. Exchequer Bills, 3s. 6s. prem. Bank Stock, 234 36. 
The Indian Stocks have become firmer, and the New Five per Ceuts. 
have advanced to 1084 3, being about 1 per cent. advance upon last 
week’s quotation ; the Five-and-a-Half per Cent. Rupee Paper, 
109 $; the Five per Cents., 103; the Debentures, 99§ 3. Railway 
Shares have been very dull, and rather heavy, the leading lines showing 
a fall in value of 10s. 1/. Caledonians are now at 107 4; Great 
Western, 71 4; Lancashire and Yorkshire. 106} 7}; and South 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 
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-; or Lorps, Monday, June 16.—The Affairs of Italy: Lord Normanby's 
Borst —The Canadian Militia: The Duke of Neweastle’s answer to Lord 
questo 
Lyre a June 19.—The Allies in Mexico.—The Highways Bill: second reading. 
~ i 4 Commons, Monday, June 16.—Transfer of Land Bill: committee, 
wouss June 17.—The Fortification Loan and the Income Tax; Mr. Hubbard's 
we, —Channel Islands: Sir F. Smith's motion. — 
a June 17.—Sale of Spirits Bill: Committee.—Clergy Relief Bill: Com- 
en allot at Municipal Elections Bill: Motion for second reading negatived. 
rsday June 19.—Merchant Shipping Acts Amendment Bill: Consideration as 
co ~ Indian Cotton: Mr. J. B. Smith's motion.—Loss of H.M.S. Conqueror : 


ded n ) 
sme" Elphinstone 's motion. 





sirJ 
[x the House of Lords on Monday, 
The Marquis of Normansy asked Earl Russsell if he objected to pro- | 
ial reports he possessed concerning the recent Garibaldian | 


ce any offic C 
yas in northern Italy. It was rumoured that the Government had | 


already released all the political prisoners concerned in this movement. It 
yas of great importance to Europe to know whether Victor Emanuel had | 
rto act upon his announced determination—the observation of inter- 
national obligations. In a manifesto circulated by Garibaldi among the in- 
habitants of the Venetian provinces, they were told that * 100,000 gallant 
soldiers, ready to assist them, were posted at their gates. ; He hoped Go- 
yernment would obtain some explanation of this from “ Sardinia. 

Earl RusseLL said he had received no account from Sir James Hudson 
of the recent events in Northern Italy which were involved in much 
obscurity. The Italian Government had declared its intention of using 
every means in its power to prevent any expedition leaving its frontier. 

Lord Brovenam said his belief was that the name of Garibaldi must 
have been used without his consent. At the same time, he must admit 
that he had not the same respect for Garibaldi as a statesman that he had 
for him as a warrior. For Mazzini he had no respect whatever either as 
warrior or statesman. 

Lord Lrvepen asked the Duke of Newcastle for some explanation of | 
the recent rejection by the Canadian Legislature of the act for embodying 
the Canadian militia, It seemed to be a very strange response for the 
promptness with which the mother country had sent out troops when the 
colony was threatened. 

The Duke of Newcastie said he deeply regretted the rejection of the 
Bill, a step, in his opinion, most inopportune and unfortunate. At the same 
time, it was clear that the question was not considered simply on its merits. 
A feeling that the provisions of the Bill partook too much of the nature 
of a conscription, and too little of the volunteer element, was heightened 
by a personal feeling against the Ministry who proposed it. The question 
had thus been made into one of confidence, and the Ministry had been 
overthrown. A new Ministry had been formed, and he by no means de- | 
spaired of the disposition of eitner Ministry or Parliament to pass another 
Militia Bill as effective as that recently rejected. 

In the House of Commons, 

The Soticrrorn-GeNenaL moved that the House should go into Com- | 
mittee on the Transfer of Land Bill. 

Sir Hven Carns (Belfast) moved as an amendment that the bill ae 
referred to a Select Committee. Though permissive in terms the bill was, | 
in reality, entirely compu!sory. It might be permissive in the sense that | 
no one need have his title investigated unless he chose, but if he did it left 
no choice to surrounding landowners but to reopen all dormant disputes | 
concerning boundaries, rights of way, &c.,&c. He did not say this was not 
necessary, but it materially deteriorated from the permissive character of 
the bill. The bill also ran counter to the report of the Royal Commission 
of 1854, by providing a system of registration of deeds coupled with a 
registration of titles. There were other objectionable details, also, and as 
the object in view was not the passing of a bill, but the passing of a good 
bill, he thought reference to a Select Committee was advisable. 

Mr, Co.iier (Plymouth) thought Sir H. Cairns’ proposal would be fatal 
to the bill, and he hoped the House would not accede to it. 

Mr. Watroce (Cambridge University) supported the amendment. 

Mr. Mauins (Walingford) opposed the amendment, but hoped Govern- 
ment would withdraw the bill, and introduce a more workable one next 





session. 
Mr. Scutty (Cork) opposed the amendment. 
Mr. Rour (Gloucestershire) opposed it. 
The Sonicrron-GeneRa having briefly replied, 


the spirit of the rules of the House in suddenly bringing forward, without 
notice, a motion which would seriously affect a trade in which 150,000 
people were engaged. 

Sir G. Grey (Home Secretary) also objected to the proposal on the same 
grounds as Mr. Dodson had done. Besides, there was a rule of the Heuse 
requiring that all measures affecting trade should originate in a Committee 
of the whole House. That rule had been complied with by the introducers 
of the bill, and he thought Mr. Forster should have done so also. 

The Sreaker ruled that the objection to this proposal would, if passed, 
hold good, and Mr. Forster withdrew his motion. 

The House having gone into Committee on the Bill, 

Mr. Forster moved that the Chairman should report progress, but on a 
division the motion was negatived by 130 to 50, and the Bill passed through 
Committee unaltered. 

The House then went into Committee on the Clergy Relief Bill, and 
after some discussion, the Bill was passed unaltered, several amendments 
having been negatived. 

Mr, Atcock (Surrey) moved the second reading of the Church-rate 
Voluntary Commutation Bill, but the debate was shortly afterwards 
adjourned. 

The second reading of the Ballot at Municipal Elections Bill was then 
moved by Mr. Hopwood, but negatived by 83 to 45, and the House soon 
afterwards adjourned. 

In the House of Lords on Thursday night, 

Earl Russeuu said he wished to make a statement of some importance 
respecting recent affairs in Mexico. It was true, as had been stated, that 
a convention by which British claims were satisfied had been entered into 
by Sir C. Wyke and the Mexican Government, but Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, finding that such convention referred to another convention between 
Mexico and the United States, refused to ratify it, as it might have in. 
volved this country in difficulties. He believed, also, that considerable 
feeling had been excited in France at the alleged withdrawal of our troops 
at a critical moment. The fact, however, was, that our force of marines 
in Mexico, which was never intended to march up the country, had already 
been reduced to 150 when withdrawn by Commodore Dunlop. P 

The Earl of MALMrsnunry suggested that Earl Russell should point out 
the real facts to the French Government, with a view to undeceiving the 
people of that country, who were undoubtedly under the impression that 
we had deserted their army at a critical time; an impression actually 
strengthened by the language addressed by the French Government to the 
Chamber. 

In the House of Commons, 

The consideration of the Merchant Shipping Acts, &c. 
as amended was resumed at great length. 

Mr. J. B. Smith (Stockport) called attention to the obstacles existing in 
India to the growth of cotton, and the best means for removing them. Even 
if the American conflict was to terminate now we should only obtain one 
crop; and considering the total disorganization of the cotton-growing 
States, it was not probable that we should get anything like the average 
annual supply for many years to come. In a speech of some length he 
urged the necessity of English superintendence, English capital, and above 
all, improved facilities of water and other means of transit in India for the 
production of good cotton in anything like quantity sutlicient to compensate 
for the loss of the American supply. He concluded by moving for returns 
connected with the improvement of the navigation of the Godavery. 

Mr. Smous.err (Dambartonshire) deprecated the waste of money in im. 
practicable schemes for opening Indian rivers to navigation, and especially 
instanced the attempts that had been made to open the Godavery as a proof 
of their futility. The real obstacle to cotton cultivation in India was the 
want of a permanent tenure of land. He recommended the appointment 
of a Commission to inquire into the subject. 

Mr. J. H. Turnen (Manenester) would not enter into the question of the 
Godavery navigation. It was certain that India did produce cotton, and 
that grievous suffering was caused in this country by the want of a supply 
of that material. It was clearly then the duty of Government to give their 
most earnest attention to the subject. Tranquillity could not be preserved 
in the suffering districts another winter, as it had been during the last, if 
some assistance were not rendered to obtain the means of employing the 


Amendment Bill 


people in the staple manufacture of the country. 

Sir C. Woop (Secretary for India) reminded Mr. Smith that the state of 
Indian finances had lately not been such as to warrant any great additional 
expenditure on public works. He was convinced that a permanent supply 
could in time be ensured by fair prices and a permanent demand, and Go- 





The amendment was rejected by 180 to 124. 
1 to 13 were 


The House went into Committee on the Bill, and clauses | 


agreed to, when the chairman was ordered to report progress. 
The House shortly afterwards adjourned. 
Mr. J. G. Hupparp (Buckingham) called attention to the plan pursued 


vernment would, of course, do their utmost to assist private enterprise. 
With regard to the opening up of the Godavery, he had always desired it, 
and hoped it would shortly take place. 

Mr. Baziry (Manchester) remarked that a continuation of the present 
distress for twelve months would result in a loss to the Exchequer of 


by Government of raising money for the fortification loan of 1860 by the | 10,000,0002, and he could not think that Sir C. Wood had shown himself 
sale of terminable annuities, such annuities not having been placed in the | sutliciently alive to the importance of reducing the cost of transport of cotton 
open market, but taken by managers of savings banks, who, to provide | jy India, which was at present 100 per cent. on the value of the raw 


Government with the money, privately sold Three per Cent. stocks. It 
Was most objectionable to thus provide for the taking up of annuities by 


material. 
After some remarks from several other honourable members the motion 


the stealthy sale of Three per Cents., and was scarcely a fair proceeding, | was withdrawn. 


as the banks sold on behalf of the Chancellor of the Exchequer with an 
amount of knowledge not possessed by the buyer. Mr. Hubbard also drew | 
attention to several points connected with the operation of the income | 
tax, and concluded by moving for certain returns connected with the assess- | 
ment of that tax. 

The CuHaxcettor of the Excuequer replied, stating that the ordinary 
course of monetary transactions had in no way been disturbed by the ex- 
change of annuities for savings bank Three per Cents. As to the latter | 
part of the speech, he thought it extremely inconvenient to revive matters 
of that kind by delivering the same speeches, textually and bodily, over 
again in the same session. 

After some further discussion Mr. Hubbard’s motion was agreed to. 

In the same House, on Wednesday, 

On the motion to go into Committee on the Sale of Spirits Bill, 

Mr. W. E. Forsrer (Bradford) advocated the extension of its provisions 
to the sale of beer, wine, and cider, as well as of spirits, and to beer-shops 
as well as the establishments of licensed victuallers. He concluded by 


Sir J. Ecruinstone moved for correspondence relative to the loss of the 
Conqueror, and asked the Attorney-General if it was his opinion that the 
Admiralty had acted legally in punishing by reprimand an officer acquitted 
by court-martial, and whether it was legal also for them to censure an officer 
for the arguments adduced by him in his defence. 

The Arrornney-GeNerac replied that he had no intention in saying 
that the Admiralty had acted in a perfectly legal manner in all the steps 
they had taken in the matter. 

After a warm discussion, the motion, which was opposed by Government, 
was negatived by 67 to 42. 

The House shortly afterwards adjourned. 


NOTICE. 
Subscriptions to the “ Fxrmnp or Inpta,” and “ OVERLAND Frienp or Ixpia,” will 
be received by Mr. A. E. Galloway, at No. 1, Wellington-street, Strand, London. 


Terms: 





moving that it be an instruction to the Committee to extend the provisions 
of the bill accordingly. 


Mr. Dopson (Kent) objected to the proposal. Mr. Forster had violated | 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


a 


LORD CANNING. 


py seems angry with England for the possession of | 
India, and incessantly forbids us to gather the harvest | were erected and released from formulas, 


of the one field we possess for the cultivation of imperial 
qualities. Our students learn the lesson to perfection, carry 
off all the honours, and then die of the toil of examination. 
Lord Dalhousie, Lord Elphinstone, and Lord Canning were 
all, when they landed in India, unknown men, the first a poor 
Scotch Peer, with a taste for trade and statistics, the second 
a mere court darling, the third one of the tendrils which clung 
round Lord Palmerston’s vine. Lord Dalhousie showed him- 
self the one man of the true regal stamp whom Scotland has 
in this century produced, and after a career which added 
twenty millions of subjects to his sovereign’s sway returned 
to England, to linger through two long winters of pain. 
Lord Elphinstone, a second Chesterfield, with the same suave 


grace, the same laziness, and the same talent for govern- | 


ing men, proved himself a hard capable despot, and just 
as his toil was over sank under its effects. And now Lord 
Canning, in some respects the foremost of the three, with 
just that xind and measure of statesmanlike foree which 
England so bitterly requires, has, after eight years of 
excitement, trial, and triumph, such as has hardly been given 
to man since the list of the Cwesars ended, perished silently 
—ofa cold. 

There is, perhaps, no character so tardily understood as 
that of the slow far-seeing statesman whose strength lies in 
his breadth of grasp, and who habitually misses “ points” to 
win an imperial game. Englishmen who lived round William 
of Orange thought him a small man, and Lord Canning, for 
precisely the same reasons, was for years detested in Caleutta. 
People in England who stood aside, and were not influenced 
by the strange want of sympathy, the positive incapacity to 
understand revolutionary excitement, which was Lord Can- 
ning’s single detect, judged more rightly, but even they mis- 
apprehended his character. They mistook a man whose first 
quality was a kind of regal impartiality for a class leader, and 
nicknamed a Viceroy, who out of 2500 rebels sentenced in 
six months respited only five, “ Clemency Canning.” He 
was, in truth, one of those men who, strong by nature, have 
become great only by cultivation. The son of a Premier, his 


popular movement. By a strange accident the terrible g; 
Acts which were passed in one day, and which for six monthe 
established a reign of terror, were lost in the Alma ray 
escaped the attention of Europe. By one of these all ordi 
nary authority was abrogated, by another special tribunals 
; by a third aij 
offences were referred to the new Commissioners, and by the 
last every offence, even larceny, was visited with the penalt 
of death. The Six Acts, worked by men who regarded they, 
| Selves not as judges, but as the civil Generals of the State 
produced for an hour terrible misery, but they saved society. 
Lhat element of armed and organized scoundrelism which 
lurks in all Asiatic countries, breaking out every now and 
then in wonderful criminal organizations like Thuggee, sank 
| back confessedly beaten. Even anarchy could not overthrow 
the gallows, and districts, each containing a million of mey 
in mad ferment, quietly submitted to a single man, often, ag 
in Shahjehanpore, without a soldier, but wielding absolute 
| power. 
| Then the Viceroy turned to the army, and though not q 
good strategist—for the one campaign in which he overruled 
Lord Clyde was a failure—he was a perfect master of organi. 
zation, and by the confession of his enemies, “ the best com. 
missariat officer India ever possessed.” Throughout that 
huge war, covering a territory as great as the scene of 
|American conflict, with all arsenals captured or destroyed, 
‘and our own army opposed to us in the field, matériel was 
jnever wanting for an hour, All this while Lord Canning 
sat in Calcutta, his true post. Calcutta is our real Indian 
base, for with Calcutta safe all is safe, for all can be regained, 
Its loss would have cut us off from England, and Caleutta 
had—we have seen the secret police report—forty thousand 
armed Hindostanees in the bazaars, and a garrison of 4000 
Sepoys within fourteen miles. Three times all was arranged 
for insurrection, but Lord Canning, after calmly arranging 
|for the destruction of the native city on a plan which in 
\three hours would have placed all that is valuable in the 
| capital under the protection of the Fort, ridiculed alarm, and 
till absolutely compelled by his Council, refused a European 
guard. The precise attitude of Calcutta was then and is now 
| misunderstood in England. It was in a panic, and its people 
—only three thousand pure whites—behaved as Englishmen 
always behave in a panic, turned out to a man, organized two 
|regiments of volunteers and a battery of artillery, and offered 





effort through life was not to be eclipsed by his father’s [to garrison Caleutta if the few troops might but march on 
fame. An English statesman must work, and, naturally |Cawnpore. Lord Canning, who understood both the danger 
indolent, like all men of his splendid physique, he compelled | and the inestimable importance of his only base, refused, and 
himself to toil like a barrister in full practice, or twice as hard | the refusal laid the foundation of the bitter dislike borne to- 





as a factory hand. Naturally indecisive, from the crowd of 
reasons he saw against every course, he taught himself never 
to swerve from a policy he had once laid down. The muti- 
nies took him by surprise, and found him for a moment un- 
ready. He fell back naturally on European ideas, hoped to 
prevail by displaying a stately confidence in Sepoys who, 
while his orders were reading, turned on his officers, and by 
an appearance of moderation which would have been the 
height of wisdom in Ireland, but which Asiaties mistook 
for weakness. Even then, however, the grand point in his 
character came out in full force. There never, perhaps, lived 
a& man more really magnanimous. Over and over again he 


raised deadly personal foes to high place in the State as the | 


men most competent to do his work. Over and over again 
he passed over disobedience and even personal insult with a 
smile which had in it something of contempt. He could 


neither feel envy nor jealousy, and at the outset of the | 


mutinies he showed a noble disregard of his own power. 
Every suggestion was considered, every man who displayed 
capacity received by telegraph all the authority an English 
dictator could delegate. As he gradually cleared himself 
of European ideas, and comprehended the crisis he had to 
rule, Lord Canning shaped for himself a poliey from which 
he never departed, and which involved nothing less vast 
than the reconstruction of society. The East India Com- 
pany, and especially Lord Dalhousie, had appealed to the 
democratic feeling, and pulverized all the higher grades 
of society to raise a new middle class. Lord Canning saw 
the error, discerned that rulers had attempted a work only 
time could accomplish, and boldly determined to restore the 
aristocratic constitution. He had first to quell overt re- 
sistance, but the Indian Princes, who fortunately hated the 
House of Timour with all the bitterness of traditional fear, 
were already his friends. Concentrating all his force on 
the one object of reconquering Delhi, which, in itself of little 
importance, acted as a standard and rallying-point for the 
military rebellion, he suddenly struck down the simultaneous 


wards him for many years not by Calcutta alone, but by all 
Englishmen, officials as well as settlers, throughout India. 
| At last, after four months of breathless suspense, Delhi fell, 
|and it was felt ®r the first time that the Sikhs could be relied 
jon. Then the great army which had been sailing round the 
Cape came pouring into India, and Lord Canning, who on the 
day of the first mutiny said bluntly to a friend, “ These colonels 
jare our danger with their blood-thirstiness,” exerted himself 
|to prohibit a War of Vengeance such as had once desolated 
the valleys of Afghanistan. Whether he succeeded in his 
'direct object may be doubted, the soldiers often slaying be- 
cause they believed that everybody whom they spared he 
would pardon, but he achieved a much higherend. He won 
the gratitude of the people, convinced them that the Govera- 
ment was not the foe of their race, and so made reconstruc- 
|tion once more possible. 

Then, with the country subdued, there came out an order 
such as has never but once been issued in a conquered 
country, and which, for the first time, awakened in the minds of 
Anglo-Indians a dim perception that a great man was among 
them. By a single decree, worded with the restrained force 
which was the characteristic of Lord Canning’s literary style 
|—a style perfect in its way, but wanting fire—he terminated 
all rights of property in Oude. We all know the discussion 

which followed, Lord Ellenborough’s hot despatch, the breact 
of confidence which violated every principle of government, 
and the House of Commons’ acquittal. Lord Canning sat 
firm, supported by his own party, who implored him not to 
resign, and sustained for once by the Anglo-Indians, who 
always resent English interference, and carried out his 
design. Oude was re-granted even to peasant rights. A 
great aristocracy was re-established in possession of the 
isoil, and Oude, but just subdued, and maddened by 4 
search for arms carried out with startling severity, sank 
| back acquiescent under British rule. By this time Lord Can- 
ning had shaken himself free of the Indian curse, the tra- 
'ditionary régime under which the Company for a hundred 
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years had 80 governed India that when the explosion came | it as conclusive evidence of unexhausted and inexhaustible 
: race stood by our side save the Sikh, which had been| strength. But he sees with pain that a change is passing 
n0 





empted from their administrative system. In defiance of| over the public mind. The long continuance of the war and 
= Indian theory, he restored, acknowledged, and regu- | the prospect of further conflict, the envenomed hate of the 
e i 


isted the feudal power of the great_nobles of Oude. He conquered districts and the impossibility of restoring the 
mised the people of the North-West a similar boon, and | Union, the dread of a crushing taxation, and the blood-thirst 
then travelling through the conquered territories, he bade | always developed by long watching of the arena, have all 
e Indian Princes accept a new position. They should be | combined to ulcerate the American heart. Day by day the 
n their territories, but they must be loyal subjects of | people become more bitter. Day by day the number of 
The Princes who had stood for ages in just} wounded and maimed and sick in the North increases, and 
that position to Delhi thought the golden age had returned, | the sufferers bring with them, besides their experiences, the 
and vied with each other in their demonst rations of pleasure. | tone of men who have suffered in camps. All half-heart- 
They remained fast friends of the dy nasty which had sent | edness and desire for compromise have disappeared, and with 
the House of Timour into exile, and a profound peace settled | them has vanished the resolve to be lenient or even just to 
down upon the country. the vanquished. The people are rising to the temper Eng- 
We need not continue the story, nor describe how the | land displayed after Cawnpore, and there is no aristocracy 
Viceroy, believed to be the enemy of the colonists, flung | to strain, as it were, the popular will through the tenacious 
India open to them by ordering the sale of waste lands, and| meshes of its habitual self-restraint. Parson Brownlow is 
sanctioning the redemption of the tenure, or how he left the | applauded when he asks for the gallows. General Carey is 
country with its finances restored and a revenue raised from | welcomed when he declares the South must be made as Sodom 
twenty-seven millions to forty. Much of the credit is due | and as Gomorrah. lhe cheers drown the faint hissing when 
to others, but no man but Lord Canning would have dared General Butler is called the man who alone among generals 
torisk the new taxes, or have discerned the necessity for has comprehended the situation. His recent order, which 
Faglish financiers. The Indian theory was that taxation | has made Europe wince as though barbarism were once more 
would cost us the empire, just as it was that railways were visibly at hand, has roused in the “ American Athens no 
useless because the castes would never travel together. The | resentment, been met by no open protest. In England, in 
Brahmin sits by the Paria, and the landholders pay the the very thick of the Indian fury, while the air Was still full 
jncome-tax without more murmuring than English members. | of the w ail which rose up from the Anglo-Indian households, 
The cold far-seeing statesman had beaten the men “ who | Mr. Bright thundered against revenge, and John Stuart Mill 
knew the language,” and left India without a foe unvan-| analyzed the defects of the national character which had 
quished—or a friend to mourn his return. | produced that burst of brutality. The Americans are too 
He was too like William the Third, a man to the world | sore to tolerate criticism on their sores, and the national 
too utterly without sympathies. The Anglo-Indians could | mind, under the influence of the war fever and the sense of 
not comprehend the coldly impartial ruler, who neither hated | national pain, seems in danger of losing its balance. 
nor loved any class, who kept the telegram announcing the | It may well be that this paroxysm of hate, this 
fall of Cawnpore in his pocket for twenty hours, while women | release of the wild beast hidden in every Teuton heart, 
were fainting with fear for their relatives, and whose cold|may be but a temporary spasm. It did not last two 
counsel was always the military warning, “Steady in the| months in England, and has died away even in India. But 
ranks.” They hated him as the country gentry hated| we are bound to point out that the American mind has 
William, and for weeks actually believed that he was the | been slow to wax hot, and may, therefore, be slow to cool, 
enemy of their race. Lord Canning never made an effort to| that the hate excited by equals is more bitter than the 
conciliate them, and was so little ulcerated by their abuse | anger roused by inferiors, and that there are signs which 
that he refused to extend the Press Act, as a blunder| indicate that the iron has not yet reached white heat. Should 
which had only protected himself, and in the last years of this prove the true view, the A merican civil war will be one 
his reign showered down benefits on the settlers, till | of the greatest calamities that ever afflicted mankind, for the 
the angry officials declared him a colonists’ viceroy. He | North will risk its freedom to be secure of its empire. A 
did not want their applause, and he did not care for | people once raised to this temper surrenders nothing, and the 
their hate, but worked steadily on to his end, the “ pre-| South will be held as Poland is held, oras Ireland was held in 
servation of her Majesty’s authority,’ and the applause | the old bad days. But eight millions of equal men cannot be 
of his English friends. There is grandeur in this tempera- held in subjection, unless the conquerors can so far restrain 
ment, but there is also deficiency, and the oneggreat failure | their passions, that death does not seem to the conquered a 
of his career, the blunder which shook for the first time his | more acceptable fate. Indeed, we doubt whether, under this 
hold on the inner circle of politicians, was owing to this | temper, they can be subdued at all. There is no government 
defect. It is pure folly to exonerate him for the loss of the possible on principles such as those of General Butler, and 
Company’s European army. His reputation can bear that | Without government, without an administration securing 
stain, and it was his own personal fault. He treated the men | Some sort ot acquiescence, however discontented, conflict 
With absolute justice, and he never could comprehend why | may go on for ever. The South will be as Spain during the 
Englishmen crave also for a demonstration of feeling. An | Peninsular war, with all that makes life endurable temporarily 
order of three lines, without a compliment, or an apology, or suspended, and a hercee centralized military government 
adouceur, tranferred an army a hundred years old to a new | striving in vain to produce the cowering terror which it might 
administration. As the men said, they were handed over like | accept as “ order.” The future of America is gone if the South 
cattle. When the mutiny broke out he showed, indeed, rare | has for a generation to be held solely by the sword. Yet that 
firmness and skill, for it is safe now to say that his secret|it must be so held seems to be the conclusion which 
order prohibiting the employment of native troops for coer- | Americans are half inclined to accept, and which a few more 
cion prevented an explosion, in presence of which the native | defeats may possibly make a fixed fact. Five more years of 
mutiny would have been a forgotten trifle. To the last, how- | War, and the people will catch the bad Imperial spirit, 
ever, he could not comprehend the feeling of the men, and | submit to any taxation rather than surrender authority, 
when, by a great effort of self-control, he offered them their barter freedom cheerily for a certain gratification to their 
own terms—discharze, or re-enlistment—he was astounded | pride. The prospect is a most melancholy one for all who 
to find an entire army fling down their arms and depart. | love freedom, and the worse because human intellect can 


safe i 
their Queen. 


Ten words would have saved the country a million, as they | scarcely devise an escape. : 
would, three years before, have conciliated the Europeans, | Mediation is out of the question, for, with men in such 
and the inability to speak such words, to comprehend that | temper, advice is only pleasing because it affords an oppor- 
men are governed by feeling as much as by justice and | tunity for relieving spleen by rejecting it. Intervention 
wisdom, was the one drawback to the slow but magnificent | under any form must end in securing immunity to the 
intellect of Charles Earl Canning. | South, and consequently in perpetuating slavery. There is 
; | no ground, that we can perceive, of hope, except the strength 
_ _ 2 | of the religious element, and the caution which may be pro- 
THE CHANGE IN AMERICAN FEELING. duced by the need for a sharp taxation. They ‘are both 
a letter of our American correspondent which we pub- | strong forces, and both of immediate application, So long, 
lish this week will not tend to reassure the calmer | indeed, as religion is balanced by patriotism, it will effeet 
friends of the North. Always ardently Northern in sympa- | but little, but we are not pleading that it should induce the 
thies, he still evidently believes in the ultimate victory of the North to give the South up to itself. It is when the South is 
Federals. He praises the result of the last levy, ordered | subdued, when the question is not whether it shall be held, 
during a panic, as a “ third uprising of the people,” and quotes ! but only in what manner to hold it, that Christian impulses, 
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which, however disregarded, never cease wholly to act, may 
.once more come into play, and at least suffice to reduce 
tyranny into government, to keep men decently just even 
while they are terribly severe. Government may be 
strong without driving men to despair. It is one thing to 
hang every man who rebels, and another and much more 
dangerous thing to govern as General Butler is governing in 
New Orleans. A rebel in India, in open arms, has about as 
much law shown him as a wolf, and far less chance of escape. 
The “ Englishman’s mother,” the sea, is round him on three 
sides, and on the fourth is a desert where even a camel would 
die. Yet there is no despair, for a man has only to abstain 
from overt acts of war and he is as free as the air, may publish 
treason by the ream, and may do any conceivable act not for- 
bidden by the ordinary laws of mankind. Above all, the Go- 
vernment is responsible to a Christian opinion which renders 
insult impossible, even in vengeance for Cawnpore. The 
higher impulse will be greatly increased in force by the pres- 
sure of taxation. The American people have not yet realized 
the consequences which will follow from suffering national 
temper to dethrone the national judgment. They have even 
now incurred a heavy national debt, but it is nothing to the 
burden they will place on their necks if they drive the van- 
quished to despair. They cannot hold the South without its 
own acquiescence, without an army equal to that of a first- 
class military power, and involving an expenditure heavy as 
that of England—an expenditure, too, which, however 
sanguine their dreams, can be met only by taxation. Their 
paper will not last for ever, and as they cannot get more hay 
out of a field than there is grass in it, so, sooner or later, they 
must pay for every boot and knapsack, bullet and Parrott 
gun, out of their hard-earned savings. If, in addition to this 
heavy demand, the North has to face a population reduced 
to despair, a people declaring war in every thicket, and re- 
= a campaign on every hill, their prosperity will be gone | 
or ever, or, after years of misery, they must once more declare 
the problem insoluble, and retire. 

This, it appears to us, is the danger against which 
American statesmen have now to guard. They will pro- 
bably conquer the South. The Mississippi is already in 
their hands. Beauregard’s army, even if not dissolved, as 
the latest accounts would assert, is still in retreat through 


nomy of the six is rather remarkable. The leading man 

takes the head of the table, rocking his body in a com 
able arm-chair, is tall and stout, with high forehead and 
Dutch cast of features, reminding one of those quaint old 
woodcuts of former days, in which the human face js repre 
sented in rectangular outline. This gentleman is Herr a 
der Heydt, whilom partner in a mercantile firm of West. 
phalia, and now Prime Minister of his Majesty Kino 
William I. To his right sits a little man with a ye red 
face, and funny grey whiskers, who is continually openin 

and shutting his eyes in a sort of nervous twinkle, and cm 
altogether very uneasy on his chair. In him the world beholdg 
the Prussian Minister of Commerce, Herr von Holzbrink, ye 

recently appointed to his high dignity, and utterly unknow, 
in the society which he has come to adorn. Much more g 
home at the green table and in the old hall are his neigh. 
bours Count Lippe, Secretary of Justice, a juvenile figure 
dressed in the latest Paris fashion, and Count Itzenplit, 
Minister of Agriculture, a benevolent-looking country. 
gentleman, with the dolce far niente stamped on every ling 
of his face. The manly features of the latter are in strong 
contrast with the smooth-shaven visage of Herr von Miiller, 
Minister of Public Worship, whose countenance is as devoid 
of expression as that of a wax figure or of a monk of Ig 
Trappe. An everlasting smile plays on his thin lips, which 
appears greatly to irritate the tall gentleman on the opposite 
side of the table with the enormous moustachios, twisted like 
a double corkscrew, and the bushy dark eyebrows. This is the 
enfant terrible of the party, Herr von Roon, lieutenant. 
general in the infantry, and Secretary of State for War. 
The constitutional Government of Prussia is completed by 
two empty chairs at the green table, belonging to a couple 
of statesmen already wounded in the parliamentary battle, 
and sick unto death of politics. Count Bernstorff, much 
suffering from an affection of the nerves, is confined to his 


Who 
fort- 


|room, preparing to take the air of St. James’s Park, while 


iis colleague, burly Prince Hohenlohe, is on a prolonged 
visit to his pigs and farm-yards at the family seat of Kos. 
chentin. It is with gloomy envy that five out of the six 
men at the green table look at the two empty chairs before 
them. 

The scene is altogether gloomy and unpromising. The 





a country where it can obtain no matériel. The heights 
above Richmond once carried, Virginia will be at their | 


three hundred and fifty representatives of the people pal- 
pably detest the six or more men who are administering the 


disposal. Charleston cannot long be secure from a marine | affairs of the country, yet find them sticking to their seats 
which has during this war scarcely met with a check, | 8 unconcerned as if there were no Parliament and no depu- 
and with all rivers, all coasts, and all great cities in their | tS the world. Protected by a higher power, the Six 
hands, the military control of the country cannot be long | treat the doings in the old hall as a mere comedy, and while 
ostponed. But this military control, to be efficient, must using the outward forms of politeness, snap their fingers at 
be used by statesmen, and not desperadoes; must be tem- | speeches, divisions, and votes. The Prussian Parliamenta: 
ered by civil justice, and wholly divested of a character of | farce | has been going on now for more than a month, wit 
insult. If it is not thus moderated, if the action of the States | Srowing ridicule on the one side, and growing anger on the 
is to be guided by vindictiveness instead of by patriotism, if | Other. At the present moment all signs point to a coming 
women’s tongues cannot be borne, and men’s trade cannot | battle, to decide the question whether the six shall give way 
be recognized, military success will not preserve the nation | to the three hundred and fifty, or the three hundred and 


from misfortunes as terrible as disruption, and far more per- | fifty to the six. It seems impossible in the end to pre 


manent in their effect. The true policy, when the South has | Vent the invisible power which hovers over the green 
once been subdued, is to hold the country with a moderate | table from descending into the arena and taking part in the 
but well-organized army, disarm it thoroughly by means of struggle. Perhaps it is rather hard upon a poor king, who 
flying columns, and then steadily, but not hastily, emanci- , does not appear to know himself what he is striving after ; 

ate the slaves. Society must then reform itself’ on a new | but it is inevitable. In all his speeches, William I. declares 
cm and the cause of quarrel being extinguished, and the that he is sincerely constitutional, and will keep faithful to 
population not ulcerated by new severities, a gradual acquies- the Parliamentary form of government ; but he explains 
cence in the Union may once again be possible. Men will further, that the duty of the representatives of the people is 
not resist for ever when their grievances are removed, least merely to give advice to the crown, and leave to the sove- 
of all when there is no difference of race to rouse every | reign, and the ministers he may think fit to appoint, the 
moment that strange dislike for which neither the physiolo- initiative as well as the administration of the laws. The 
gist nor the philosopher can offer an explanation or an excuse. three hundred and fifty very naturally reject this interpre- 
tation of their duties as erroneous, and range themselves in 


The present tendency of the Americans to conciliate only on | t@% < ¥ . ‘ 
one point, and that one the cause of the war, is as opposed daily more determined position against the royal authority 
That this struggle 


to the ordinary maxims of statecraft as to all Christian feeling. | and its delegates at the green table. ha 
A proud race, who have rebelled in order to maintain slavery, | ™ust end, either in a radical change of opinion on the part 
are in effect told that the cause of the war shall be main. of the King, or in a coup d'état, was foreseen long ago, and 
tained, but that their pride shall not be respected ; that they the only question remained which of these two alternatives 
shall retain their motive for separation, but lose their only | ¥@S likely to happen. During the first few weeks of parlia- 
inducement to preserve their nationality. The whip is applied mentary existence, the coup d'état appeared the most pro- 


to the restive horse while he is still galled by the curb. bable; more recently, the royal conversion was generally 
expected. But according to the very latest intelligence, 


‘ athered from Russian periodicals and private informa- 
A KING ADRIFT. c= a third and rather unexpected solution has dawned 


HERE is a good text fora historical picture offered at the | upon the Berlin horizon. It is nothing less than that 








present moment at Berlin. In a large old-fashioned 
hall, some three hundred and fifty gentlemen, representatives 
of the Prussian people, are sitting in semicircle around a 
green table, occupied by half a dozen persons. The physiog- 





King William I. should abdicate the throne. Of course, 
it is a mere rumour; but it cannot be denied that the 
whole course of events invest the report with a consider- 
able share of probability. The Majesty of Prussia, it 1s 
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poem. 
evident, is quite adrift on the sea of politics. Brought up 
in the strictest notions of divine right, with an evangelical 
bishop for his mental, and a militia corporal for his physical 
nonitor, he is thoroughly bewildered by the Parliamentary 

tacle before him, and actually does not know which way 
to turn. William I. is now sixty-five, and, grown grey in 
frmly-established convictions about the regimen regale, finds 
it difficult, if not impossible, to change face. That he has 
made some honest efforts to this effect, is certain; but he 
seems to be utterly unable to take his place in the new form 
of things. This was apparent some few days ago, when he 
received the address of the Chamber in reply to the speech 
from the throne. Leaning on his sword, helmet on head, 
with restless mien, his Majesty attentively surveyed the 
Parliamentary deputation, headed by the president of 
the three hundred and fifty, who came on, pushing 
through the grand saloon of the Schloss, to the foot of 
the throne. The speaker—stout burgomaster Grabow 
of Prenzlau, every inch a representative of Prussian tiers éfat, 
commenced reading the address without further ceremony, 
seeing that the King continued sullen and silent. At the 
sentence which complains of the ministers for having tried to 
interfere in the elections, his Majesty moved his head slowly 
from side to side, in an almost mournful manner. To some- 
what stronger accusations against Herr von der Heydt 
and his colleagues, in a subsequent passage, he seemed to 
make an effort to reply ; but the words choked in his throat 
foremotion. Without even waiting to receive the address 
from the outstretched hands of Herr Grabow, his Majesty 
read his reply and left the room, to the great distress of 
many of the loyal deputies, who burned for the expected 
honour of a presentation. ‘The next day William I. received 
a Conservative deputation from Westphalia, to whom he 
opened his heart. “The persons who have been elected into 
the Chamber,” his Majesty cried, “seek to bring about a 
precipitate movement, and exclaim,‘ Parliament and Royalty.’ 
For myself, I say, ‘ Royalty and Parliament: the thing is 
not otherwise possible in Prussia.” Clearly, his Majesty’s 
measure of possibilities will not stand the test of the age, 
even in loyal Berlin. 

From various recent utterances of William I., he ap pears 
to entertain the idea of abdication, as the only course left 
for reconciling his own dignity with the demands of the 
country. It is said that Herr von der Heydt’s advice is 
tending towards such a solution, now that the success of a 
coup @’état has become more and more improbable. 


The |to prevent a landing is exceedingly problematical. 


actual position of William I. of Prussia is very similar to 
that of Louis I. of Bavaria, and abdication once more seems 
to be the only relief of a King who has got adrift. 





THE EVIDENCE ON FORTIFICATIONS. 
HE debate on fortifications comes on upon Monday 
next, and neither the public nor the House of Com- 
mons has as yet made up its mind. The “experiments” made 
in America have left the unprofessional mind in a state of 
complete bewilderment; and the profession, besides its habit 
of talking technicalities, a habit almost as obstinate in engi- 
neers as in doctors, is divided into two hostile and very acri- 
monious camps. The public sees that the forts did not protect 
New Orleans, but did defend the James River ; the engineers 
affirm that neither example proves anything, because Fort 











‘| Jackson was badly worked and Fort Darling had the almost 


unique advantage of employing vertical fire, and the majority 
of outsiders, utterly puzzled, content themselves with an 
apophthegm, “ Forts will carry any weight of artillery ; ships 
won't; consequently forts must, as cannon improve, ulti- 
mately beat ships.” 

Unfortunately that very convenient bit of military mne- 
monies does not include all the facts of a very complicated 
problem. Sir Morton Peto, who has always taken a great 
interest in the discussion, and who, if he does not under- 
stand war, comprehends what “ works” cost, and what they 
can be relied on to do, has been at the pains to analyze the 
evidence upon which the Commissioners based their advice, 
quoting in every instance the ipsissima verba of the replies. 
With his help we will try, not to defend a preconceived con- 
clusion, but to state fairly and clearly the conditions from 
which a conclusion ought to be drawn. They involve points 
much wider than the penetrating power of the Armstrong 
guns, or of any conceivable gun anybody is likely to make. 

In the first place, the public have to disabuse their minds 
of the old notion of fortifications for the protection of the 
coast. Nobody is going to attempt the protection of Great 
Britain by stone and cement, or earth, or even iron. Our 
coast is far too “good,” has too many harbours, and rivers, 
}and inlets for any device of the kind. Martello towers 
never were of much use, and any general system of fortifica- 
tion equal to the defence of all points against the resources 
of modern artillery would cost the fee-simple of the islands. 
Consequently, the expediency of defending any point — 

1e 











army, no less than the civil population, is found to be affected | enemy's forts move, aud consequently stationary works will 


by constitutional sentiments, so as not to be depended upon | only tempt him to select some other point. 


in case of need against the obnoxious three hundred and 


fifty. 


Therefore, as another dissolution of the Chamber | at 
would be manifestly useless after the recent unmistakable | expense except the local population. 


If Dover is 
| protected at marvellous cost, he will not land at Dover, but 
F Hastings, and nobody is much the better for the 
All we can wisely do 


expression of the country, the transfer of supreme power is | is to erect batteries defended the best way we can by earth- 


the last card in the hands of the shrewd minister. 


der Heydt’s is a powerful intelligence of the high class Dutch | engineers. 
stamp, slow, persevering, sparing no trouble and no efforts|met by moving forts of 


to gain his ends. His great object is to remain Prime 
Minister, coiite que coiite ; and to succeed he is quite ready 
to turn in all the directions of the political weathercock. 
The only man who has kept his seat in the Government from 
1848 to the present moment, he has already wheeled more 
than half a dozen times from Ultra-Liberalism to Ultra-Con- 
servatism, and would dance the same pirouette twice as 
ot times again to suit his own purposes. As all strong 
minds upon weak, so he too has a potent influence over 
the King, being probably the result as much of fear as of 
love. But Herr von der Heydt has a certain authority even 
in the Chamber, his greatest enemies acknowledging that he 


Herr von | works, which cost little, and are consequently detested by 


The moving forts of the invader must be 
our own, that is, by iron 
ships equal in power to those he may be able to bring 
against us. It is quite clear he can attack us no other way, 
and therefore demonstrable that if we have the ships, equally 
numerous, well manned, and well gunned, we shall not suffer 
from any sudden scientific inferiority. The struggle as of 
old will be decided by the men, with this advantage on our 
side, that an invader must be hampered by crowds of 


. a] 
soldiers, horses, and weakly clad wooden transports. To 
resist invasion we must have fleets. 

But this is only a section of the issue now raised. We 


have, besides the coast in general, to defend some particular 








spots. At Portsmouth and Spithead, for example, we have 


18 possessed of eminent intellect ; and it is just possible that, | concentrated works, stores, and dockyards upon the safety of 
| which the strength of our navy must always materially de- 


in a thorough change of policy under a new ruler he might 
be tolerated, if not approved of, by the progressive party. 
Tbe scheme, then, seems tolerably clear, and not devoid of 
elements of success. On all sides the minds are being pre- 
pared for a possible abdication, which in reality would be 
the very best, and, perhaps, the only possible solution of all 
political difficulties. Indeed, the delicate edifice of constitu- 
tionalism cannot well exist and be held together without the 
necessity of royal surrender, under pressing circumstances. 
The Germans, with their wonted love of theory, have often 
discussed these matters in print and lectures, and the result 
has shown itself already in a goodly number of royal abdi- 
cations within the last twenty or thirty years. Public 
opinion forced the late Emperor of Austria to resign in 
favour of his nephew, and compelled the poet-King of 
Bavaria to hand over the sceptre to his son; not to speak 
of a host of minor renunciations of sovereignty. The 


pend. These stores, collections, and structures, accumulated 
through ages, are of enormous value, and for many reasons 
specially liable to destruction. They would be the first 
point of an enemy, and they would all burn with a most 
annoying rapidity. Are we not to protect them? That is 
the primary issue in the controversy, and we demur ab initio 
to any arguments of a purely economical character. Five 
millions is a great deal of money, but the thing to be bought 
is worth the sum, provided only that we actually get it. We 


|demur, too, to Sir M. Peto’s idea that we could move the 


great dockyards within the shelter of rivers. We have too 
keen an appreciation of the sort of way Parliament would 
carry out that idea, too depressing a certainty of the plunder 
which would immediately commence, to believe any sugges- 
tion of the sort honestly economical. Dockyards cannot be 
built anywhere; land adapted for them is always valuable, 
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and when wanted by a Government which can raise money 
at three per cent. is about as costly as the soil of a gold mine. 
It is better to defend the dockyards as they are, provided 
only that we can do it. It is this point that the chiefs of 
the profession are called upon to decide, and upon the whole 
they seem to have decided against it. The Commissioners 
examined men like Sir John Hay, Captain Cowper Coles, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Alexander, C.B., of the Royal Marine 
Artillery, Captain Sullivan, who had strongly recommended 
the forts, Captain Hewlett, instructor in the science of gun- 
nery, Sir W. Armstrong, Sir F. Smith, Captain Sheringham 
(Surveyor), Rear-Admiral Spencer Robinson, and Sir F. 
W. Grey, the First Sea Lord. They ail more or less 
doubted the utility of the forts. Sir John Hay uttered one 
sentence almost fatal, if true, to the utility of the forts 
at Portsmouth: “It appears to me that a squadron of iron- 
sided ships may take up a position outside the fort upon 
the Noman and the fort upon the Horse, and from that posi- 
tion they may throw shells with the power of modern 
artillery into Portsmouth dockyard and harbour with- 


time that there should be provided as many vessels for hay 
bour defence as could be obtained ?” “If money could be 
found for both purposes, I should say, do both; if mone 
could be found for one only at a time, I should Say, provide 
the iron-plated vessels first.” 

This evidence therefore, whether conclusive or not, tends 
to establish these facts, that fortification should be confined 
to the protection of arsenals and dockyards, that jt 
cannot protect shipping at Spithead, that it will not pre- 
vent the dockyards from being bombarded, and that it will 
lend little aid to our true line of defence, viz. a Vigorous 
attack upon the enemy while preparing for an invasion, 
And it must not be forgotten the five millions wanted 
for these works will suffice to build rather more than 
one hundred of Captain Coies’ impenetrable ships, or a fleet 
of ten Warriors and forty cupola ships. 

But we shall be told that the Defence Commissioners pe. 
ported in favour of the forts. That is precisely what they 
have in the face of the evidence to explain, and it 1s, of course 
quite possible that the explanation may be most satisfactory, 





out passing inside those forts.”” Moreover, he said at 
Spithead if an iron ship attacked the shipping there, which it 
is our first object to protect, the forts could not fire “ with- 
out doing as much damage to friends as foes.”” This officer, 
moreover, laid down the doctrine that the true defence was 
to attack the enemy where they were preparing: “I appre- 
hend success is generally to the striker,’ but that is a side 
pomt. England is not going without ships because she 
builds forts, but wants forts, if at all, in aid of her ships. 
Captain Cowper Coles repeats the argument that the forts 
can do nothing to protect the ships, putting it in a very 


Indeed, their own opinions, without evidence, are of very 
considerable value, and Monday will produce, doubtless, 3 
hundred Parliamentary reasons for going on in the groove 
already marked out. We do not even wish to prejudge the 
question, but simply to submit to our readers the proof that 
whether they get the forts or not they will still have to pay 
for the construction of a fleet whose size and cost the forts 
will not in any case materially diminish. 


ROME'S LAST MANIFESTO. 





effective way: “ What will the forts and gigantic guns do? 
The more terrible their guns the more certain would be the | 
destruction of their own helpless vessels, for the cross fire | 
would be such from those forts that they could not fire at one | 
ship without hitting the other. Is it not evident then thatthose 
forts must either cease firing directly the enemy’s ships have 
passed inside of them; or if they continued their fire, destroy 
their own helpless vessels and confuse and paralyze the 
movements of their own floating batteries ?’’ Lieutenant- 
Colonel Alexander denies that the forts will ever hit any- 
thing moving, except by chance, the smoke preventing all 
accuracy: “ At Kinburn, I happened to be ina line-of-battle 
ship anchored within 1200 yards of an open battery, from 
which a well-sustained fire was kept up for some ‘time, but 
not a shot struck us, and I could attribute it to no other 
cause.” Artillery has improved since then, but only in 
penetrating power. Captain Hewlett stated that the action 
between the Merrimac and the Monitor “confirmed me in 
the opinion which I then expressed, that no forts built at 
Spithead would prevent iron-cased ships passing and taking 
up their anchorage and bombarding the dockyard.” . . “ Sup- 
posing the largest possible sum to be granted,” said the 
chairman, “would you not, in order to spend it most econo- 
mically, appropriate a part of it to a permanent defence ?” 
“Tam not sure,” was the answer, “that the forts would be 
of sufficient service to warrant any very large sum being 
spent upon them in preference to iron-plated ships.” Sir W. 
Armstrong declared that “if the object kept moving about it 
would be very difficult for the forts to hit it,” and that, as 
yet, there was no proof that his guns could penetrate iron 
at more than 300 yards. Sir F. Smith, originally an advocate 
of forts, said vessels could run by night between these forts 
and down the Solent, and nothing but ships could catch or 
stop them, and he did not therefore see the use of the forts. 
He confirmed the statement that should the iron vessels once 
reach the shipping the forts could not fire. Rear-Admira! 
Robinson would provide for the defence of the arsenals, but pre- 
ferred ships, for “ you should be prepared with those engines 
which should not only defend you when attacked, but which 
should, if you are driven to the necessity, enable you to carry 
that war at once, with immense power, to the enemy’s own | 
shores. Those opinions can only be expressed in general 
terms, but that is my view of the defence of this country. 
A powerful means of assaulting your enemy is the true defence 
of your country.” And, finally, Sir F. W. Grey, the first | 
Sea Lord, and therefore likely to support the views of the 
Admiralty, gave this important evidence: “I do not say the | 
enemy would get past, but you must be prepared; they might | 
run past without receiving much damage, and therefore, | 
though I look upon the forts as a very material support, J do 
not know that they would enable you to reduce the number of 
vessels required very much.” 

“ The Commissioner (alarmed). Would you recommend 
that at all events the forts should be built, and at the same 
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oe in every ten yearsa great crowd of visitors from 

J all parts of Europe gathers in a little village of the 

‘Tyrol to witness the performance of a medizeval sacred drama 

or mystery. Enacted in the open air, amid natural scenery 

of rare beauty and majesty, by devout and simple-minded 

mountaineers, what would in any other place be a shocking 

and profane mummery is witnessed by the most careless 

spectator with awe, and by the most fastidious without 

disgust. The recent attempt of a performance at Rome of 
a somewhat similar character, but on a very different stage, 

has been attended with as different a result. Within the 

walls of St. Peter’s—that triumph of an architecture which 

appeals only to the senses of man,—the light of day care. 

fully replaced by thousands of smoking, spluttering wax 

candles—a host of gorgeously bedizened priests have strutted 

their hour upon their stage. The Pope has promoteda 

crowd of monks, whose names nobody knows, from the rank 

of Beati to Sancti. Once and again invoked by the Cardi- 
nal Procurator, he hesitated according to the form of the 
precedents in such cases made and provided, but at the 
third time of asking declared himself to be visited by a 
ray of divine light, and pronounced the nameless martyrs 
fully entitled to carry to Heaven any prayers with 
which they might be entrusted by the faithful, and 
to all the profits and emoluments attached to the office. The 
happy result was received by the assembled clergy with a 
transport of well-preserved joy, and the ceremony terminated, 
It would, however, be unjust to assume that the actors in 4 
pageantry so foolish and even profane in the eyes of a Pro- 
testant are not under the influence of a perfectly sincere, 
though perhaps somewhat forced, emotion. Even the persons 
who composed the ceremonial never could have supposed that 
every Pope would go througli exactly the same amount of 
hesitation at precisely the same stage of the service. Nor can 
the spectators have ever imagined that he did. Even Popes 
do not summon all the bishops from all parts of the world to 
witness a canonization which they have not fully made up 
their minds to declare. But the ceremony is in truth the out- 
ward manifestation (theatrical if you will) of a hesitation 
which the Pope is supposed to have really experienced 
before and in private. It is a pageant of precisely the 
same character as a coronation. ‘lhe sovereign has been 
for months or perhaps years in enjoyment of all the pre- 
rogatives of sovereiguty. He has been according to all 
laws as truly king, hedged about by as real a divinity, 
as much bound by his coronation oath before the ceremony 
as after it. Yet is he anointed with the sacred oil, and repeats 
the established formula, and takes or receives his crown trom 
the ministers of religion ; and priests and nobles crowd to 
witness the spectacle in all gravity and good faith. But 
what may be said of such ceremonies, perhaps, is that they 
are obsolete ; that since the invention of printing they have 
no longer a value equal to their cost. From the moment 
when men were erabled to acquaint themselves with public 
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events through the medium of newspapers these pageants | 


have lost half their impressiveness, while their unreality has 
been doubled. Thus probably the bishops from the Mauri- 
tius have not lost much by arriving at Rome too late for the 
eeremony, especially as there was another little piece of busi- 
ness behind the scenes for which they are in excellent time. 
But there certainly was one omission in the august ceremony 
for which the world was unprepared. A rumour has been 
fying about that the martyrs who have just attained to saint- 





ship were not martyrs at all. Jt has been hinted that they 
were put to death by the Japanese, not on account of their 
religion, but because they aimed at the overthrow of the 
civil power. Doubtless this report is a mere emanation of 
Protestant malevolence. 
ambassadors summoned to the ceremony ? 


in London. 


of more weight than the oldest prescriptive title to oppress, 
only the consolation of reflecting that the worst which could 
be said of them had now been said. 
* Sure never was heard such a terrible curse, 
But what gave rise 
To no little surprise, 
Nobody seemed one penny the worse.” 
It may be safely said that all this railing will not delay 

the inevitable catastrophe a single day. Its violence is only 
the sign and proof of conscious weakness, like Lear in his 


}madness and dotage, impotently vociferating, “ Kill, kill, 
| kill.” 
: | who, after reading the, Papal utterances, turns to the address 
But why were not the Japanese /to Victor Emanuel, in which the Italian Parliament has 
. Here they were | replied to them, needs no spirit of prophecy to foresee the 
If they would have endorsed the Papal bill on | ' 


Strength and success are always calm, and any one 


end. Only one could have wished that an institution, which 


our credulity, nay, if they could have been induced to answer | jas played so great a part in the history of the world, and 


interrogatories, the most sceptical heretics would have had 
to hold their peace. But as it is 

There is, however, another point of view from which the 
subject deserves consideration. Why should these martyrs 
be canonized just now? It is very well known that a few 
centuries back the Popes found themselves inconveniently 
pressed by the relatives of those who died in the 
odour of sanctity, and as these relatives were often persons 
of great power and wealth their claims to have a saint in 
their fumilies were not to be treated with direspect. The 
representative of St. Peter accordingly acted just as King 
William IV. did when he was pestered by undeserving can- 
didates for the Order of the Bath. The English King in- 
vented the Guelphie Order of Hanover, and the generals and 
admirals who were not destined to write themselves G.C.B., 
wrote themselves G.C.H. The Roman Pontiff designed the 
preliminary stage of beatification, where the candidate for 
saintship was to linger for at least one hundred years. 
Dead men are soon forgotten, and at the end of this proba- 
tion there are but few to prefer their claims to promotion. 
The creation of saints was arrested, and wisdom once 
again justified of her children. Thus the victims of those 
wicked Japanese, who did not like priestly government, 





had slept in the ante-chamber of beatification for more | 


than two hundred years. Their very existence was al- 
most forgotten, when suddenly they are thrust before 
the public, and turned into full-blown saints with ex- 
traordinary celebrity and pomp. A day or two later, and 
all the bishops assembled in Rome take advantage of the 
opportunity to draw up an address declaring the necessity 
of the temporal power to the Catholic Church. Can it be, 
then, that these sainted martyrs have been used as a mere 
¢at’s-paw ? that that awful ceremonial, to which we have 
alluded, represents only the Pope’s preconceived determina- 
tion to invent some pretext for getting all the Catholic 
prelates into a convenient situation for signing a round 
robin? Certain it is that the whole history of the canoniza- 
tion, the announcement of the Pope’s intention, the time 
fixed for the ceremony, exactly tally with such a supposition. 
The Bishops of Orleans and Poitiers in their sermons de- 
livered in the Holy City hardly affected to conceal its truth. 
These heavenly crowns are conferred on the dead only to 
rally the devout to the defence of a temporal crown for the 
living. And seen in this light the ceremony of the past 
week does, in truth, assume the aspect of a startling and 
audacious profanity. 

It is understood that the first draught of the episcopal 
address was too violent even for the atmosphere of Rome. 
Whether Wiseman, our own Wiseman, tempered the thun- 
ders of Bishop Dupanloup with the gentle self-restraint 
Which speaks to England from Golden-square, or whether, 
as the Revue des deux Mondes asserts, the French bishops 
had to soften Wiseman’s burning zeal, who shall presume to 
decide? But when one considers what was the character of 
the Papal allocution which it provoked, it is impossible not 
to feel curious to see the production which was rejected, 
whoever may have been its author. Fora long time past the 


Successors of St. Peter have framed their public utterances 


not on the model of those addresses of the great Apostle 
which are preserved to us in the New Testament, but of that 
choice and copious Billingsgate which is to be found in the 
Philippies of Cicero. It is a strange source for a Christian 
bishop to derive his inspiration from, but in these latter times 
the Pope certainly manages to surpass his pagan master. 
Sentence after sentence of sonorous abuse of everybody who 
would not allow his Holiness to misgovern the Romans 
poured forth in a continuous and majestic flood, and left 
those who think a nation’s right to happiness and freedom 





which still represents to so many millions of Christians the 
supremacy of the spiritual over the temporal even here on 
earth, should have fallen at least with dignity. Had the so- 
called successor of St. Peter been content to wait with 
resignation all that man could do unto him, and expressed 
himself only in that patient and benignant language which 
befits the lips of one who claims to represent Christ on earth, 
he could not indeed have sustained an institution suited only 
to a bygone age, and which has now for half a century been 
tottering to its fall, but he would have commanded the 





respect and sympathy of all thoughtful and good men, who 
could not have seen without emotion the brightest of the 
Christian virtues shining even in ruin and decay. But it 
| does not seem to be given to expiring institutions to hit the 
[happy medium between degrading supineness and undigni- 
fied resistance. The Emperor Napoleon, that great render 
of medieval worn-out clothes, brought the republic of 
Venice and the order of St. John of Jerusalem to a timely 
end. The history of both was fraught with recollections 
over which poets still linger and scholars pore. Yet each 
was huddled out of existence without one effort worthy of 
the name. The Doge Manini, dying as the Austrians 
'entered Venice, showed indeed that the shame of submission 
| may survive even when the love of freedom is extinct. But 
|the Grand Master Von Hompesch lived for years in con- 
}tented and congenial obscurity. Better even so, than 
iclinging to a throne supported only by foreign arms— 
screaming abuse at enemies, and vainly imploring aid from 
friends—to die daily without the prolit of resistance or the 
merit of submission. 








THE DEATH OF MR. BUCKLE. 

T is impossible for any one capable of appreciating Mr. Buckle’s 
| true intellectual enthusiasm to read the account of his illness 
and death at Damascus, which his fellow-traveller, Mr. Glennie, 
contributed to last Wednesday’s 7imes, without a pang of sympathy 
and keen regret. Whatever were the faults of Mr. Buckle’s philo- 
sophy, whatever were the defects of his imagination, whatever were 
the short-comings of his insight, his book at least was one of the very 
few on which the whole heart and life of a vigorous and active in- 
tellect was expended, and which promised, as few books do or can, to 
embody the very mind of its author. There was true and deep 
pathos, therefore, in the thought which seems to have constituted to 
him the chief agony of death, as he lay with clouded brain on his sick- 
bed at Damascus, “ Oh my book, my book, | shall never finish my 
book.” And yet we are not sure that it is not, in its present frag- 
mentary state, a better monument of the sanguine and dexterous, 
but overgrown and undisciplined understanding which conceived 
it, than it could have been had it run out to greater length— 
for of completion on the original plan there was, we suppose, 
never any, even the remotest, possibility. There are likely to 
be, we hear with sincere pleasure, several posthumous fragments from 
Mr. Buckle’s smooth and eager pen. Still the work as it now stands, 
with its clever philosophic pedestal and its clever historical illustra. 
tions of the author’s meaning and convictions, seems to us, we 
confess, a far more interesting and fascinating book than it could be 
were it so far completed that we should be obliged to estimate it on 
its merits as a theory of civilization in general, and a history of civili- 
| zation in England. We scarcely like, indeed, to think of the pain 
which it would have cost Mr. Buckle to anticipate that the greatest 
interest of his great book would after all be of that kind which he 
so much despised as a piece of intellectual biography ; even though 
the attraction of that biography wouid greatly consist in its representa- 
tive character, in its bringing out with mild dogmatic simplicity, and 
far more than ordinary skill, the superficial intellectual tendencies 





| lurking in the “enlightened” world in which he lived. Yet this is, 
| we think, a higher achievement for Mr. Buckle’s genius than any 
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which he could, in fact, have attained by continuing his labours. An 
elaborate historical narrative of the English mind, resembling, as it 
must have done, in its doctrinaire features, those sketches of the 
intellects of Spain and Scotland, in which the predetermined philo- 
sophy of the writer was so obviously allowed to arrange the facts as 
to excite intellectual rebellion in the reader, and bring discredit on 
the philosophy announced, could never have been accepted as a just 
history of English civilization. And had that more elaborate stage 
of the work been reached, it would have been far less possible 
than it now is to look upon it simply as a fragment of copiously 
illustrated, one-sided philosophy, expressing with singular and 
luminous force the floating tendencies of educated secular thought in 
a mild and benignant generation. ; 

In asense, then, by no means really paradoxical, Mr. Buckle’s huge 
fragment seems to us far more finished than if its design could have been 
completed. When he shows us at the outset, with pardonable pride, 
the great moving springs of civilization which he has discovered, we 
are interested both with the simplicity of his conviction and the lucid 
skill of his exposition; when he shows us with perfect sincerity how 
he lighted upon these moving springs, we are half inclined to be con- 
vinced; but when he wants to test his theory by exhibiting to us 
these great moving springs in their actual working, propelling back- 
ward Nations slowly up the inclined plane of history, we begin to dis- 
believe in the locomotive he has discovered for us, and have our 
doubts whether Mr. Buckle has been really displaying the moving 
power or only the rolling wheels by which that moving power acts. 
In his deductive verifications the facts don’t fit as they ought to do 
to his theory, and we have a chronic uneasy feeling either that the 
forces assigned are greatly overloaded, or that we need a fresh drink at 
his philosophy to quicken our perceptions. Even his second volume 
distinetly diluted and enfeebled the characteristic impression which 
had been produced by the first. 

That impression, indeed, was singularly strong on the average 
mind of educated men aud women ; for Mr. Buckle was the prophet 
of enlightened nineteenth-century common-places, lending them just 
that force and vigour of individual ardour which common-places so 
seldom get. A rational and pallid philanthropy, but not less eager than 
if it were spurred on by a thousand imaginative incitements, 
united with a powerful memory, and backed by that buoyant, 
credulous, generalizing instinct which is so rare after the age 





of an undergraduate, had possessed itself of a mind of striking 
tenacity and vigilance of purpose, and girded itself up to preach 
the gospel of education, tolerance, and enlightened inquiry, as 
the net result of all historical study. It has been said that Mr. 
Buckle never gave any clue to what he meant by his great 
watchword, civilization. But this is an error. He gave just as 
much clue as was requisite to make a very defined impression on the 
floating ideas of his age. ‘‘ The measure,” he said, “ of civilization, 
is the triumph of mind over external agents.” That is, no 
doubt, scarcely a scientific definition; but it conveys enough 
of an explicit idea to be easily understood, especially in one who 
repeats continually that nothing can contribute to the progress of 
this triumph from age to age, except that which accumulates from 
age to age—intellectual knowledge. Indeed, Mr. Buckle’s worship of 
intellect and science—qualified as it was by glimpses of a mild trans- 
cendental religion that, while it softened, had a thorough horror of 
interfering with the strict laws of natural phenomena—exactly hit 
the thoughts fermenting in the nineteenth century ; while his warm 
and constant panegyries on the civilizing power of scepticism gave to 
his work all the blended interest and animation of audacious heresy 
as well as dogmatic equanimity. Lis canon that moral distinctions, 
being the same in all ages, cannot in any way affect the relative changes 
between age and age, was the enunciation of a suspicion which has 
always haunted the most civilized centres of the civilized world. The 
bold assertion that “ the actions of bad men produce only temporary 
evil, those of good men only temporary good, and eventually both 
the good and the evil altogether subside, are neutralized by ‘subse- 
quent generations; but the discoveries of great men never leave 
us—they contain those eternal truths which survive the shock of 
empires, outlive the struggle of rival creeds, and witness the decay of 
successive religions,”—this assertion, was, perhaps, one of the first 
frank expressions of that tendency of individuals and societies to 
declare themselves entirely irresponsible for the course of history, 
which was harboured in a thousand intellects at the time when 
Mr. Buckle spoke. 

Yet what made Mr. Buckle a still more characteristic organ of 
enlightened thought was that curious fluctuation of his, to which 
we have referred, between a mild religious faith that had no con- 
nexion with the phenomena of our world, and the devotion of his 
understanding to the rigorous scientific analysis of these phenomena. 
His mind, always humane, though it could express startling 
heresy, still clung to glimpses, we will not say of a supernatural, 


, — 
dogmatisms of the age, but that yearning for something in reserye 
behind the dry light of mundane science, which always cleaves to 
man. Like the intellectual world in general, he judged all human 
events by intellectual laws, keeping open, though only as a last resort 
one avenue of retreat on something above them. The same yp. 
wieldiness that there is in the current civilization of the day, the 
same crude mass of expansive speculation, thickened wit), his. 
torical illustrations, sweetened by humane feeling, and culminatiye in 
an intolerant hatred of intolerance, there was, also, in Mr, Buckle’s 
first volume which mirrored while it intensified the mind of most 
educated secular men. But unlike these, he had in him that power 
to believe which a worldly philesophy so seldom gives—the euthy. 
siasm of a true intellectual fanatic. He could not but speak that 
which he had brooded over so long, and hence he became a kind of 
prophet. 

And his great book was his gospel. Into that he was pouring 
his whole life, and hence, it was dearer to him than life. That he 
passionately desired to discover the secret springs of civilization, all, 
even those who agree least with his strange idolatry of intellect, must 
feel. His book conveys the impression of a man who, could he have 
been convinced of fundamental error, would not have hesitated to 
sit down and commence again his gigantic task, but yet who, in this 
life, would never have been convinced of fundamental error. ‘This im. 
pression of simple-minded enthusiasm it is which gives the force to 
his writings and which raises in our mind, as we read of his fatal 
pilgrimage to Damascus, a perhaps not quite fanciful analogy between 
this journey of his, and that eventful journey of the great apostle of 
Gentile civilization who learned to exchange his favourite dogmas of 
intolerance for the true civilizing gospel, on this same spot on which 
eighteen centuries later, the dogmatic philosopher of civilization 
las entered into the great secret. Where the scales fell from the 
eyes of St, Paul, it is not perhaps profane to hope that an honest 
enthusiast, though of our poorer and weaker modern type, may have 
been taught that true civilization,—citizenship of the only enduring 
kind,—is a privilege not in the gift of human intellect, but of eternal 
love. If so, he will now no more regret the bitter parting from a work 
into which, with a devotion that is rare in literature, he was pouring 


his very soul. 

X7E have not heard the last of the great Jones discussion. The 
\ delusion under which Lord Llanover appears to have acted, 
that the Royal license was indispensable to a change of name, is 
almost universal in England, and has, perhaps, been the first among 
many barriers against whimsical or causeless innovations. The 
debate dissipated that delusion, and the thousands who smart under 
ugly, or common, or indelicate names, are aware that it rests with 
themselves to select surnames out of Debrett, or as they more pro- 
bably will do, out of the last new novel. Every Jones—and there 
are seventeen thousand Joneses—will be tempted to call himself Fitz 
Something ; and every Smith—and there are nearly as many Smiths 

-to become a Percy or De Vere. Those who best understand the 
middle classes, and know how sensitive they are on the score of 
name, how angrily they visit misspelling, how seriously Miss Blooms- 
bury considers whether she can bear her “ intended’s” patronymic, and 
how frantically they try to extract gentility from au ordinary sur- 
name by misspelling it, will not doubt the greatness of the tempta- 
tion. Lord Lyveden once declared on the hustings that he had the 
“misfortune” to be born Smith, but that his friends consoled him by 
saying he looked like a Lord, and there is not a Smith alive who does 
sympathize with the statement, though he might not have the noble 
| simplicity to embalm the thought in an election speech. It is, in 
| fact, not a name at all, but a tribal designation, and an intellect keen 
and humorous as that of Sydney Smith, was not above the weakness 
of wishing to be called Mr. Sydney, and one-half of the Smiths who 
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attain a carriage and pair, try also to attain distinctiveness by 
changes which vary from Smithe to Smijth. A great deal of this 
distaste springs—even among those who do not belong to the tribes 
from causes which are by no means fit subjects for aristocratic 
laughter. There is reason perhaps for smiling when Mr. Jones, “ of 
| Clytha,” whose name and territorial designation are as well known in 
Wales as those of Sir Williams Watkins Wynne, shrouds himself in the 
‘more euphouious designation of Herbert, even though he be descended 
from the family which, though with a bend sinister on their escutcheon, 
| inherit the titles and some of the lands of that great House. There 
is assumption in the change, and assumption is usually ridicu- 
lous, and often vulgar. But there are names which are as bad as 
| personal deformities, which act as a perpetual raw, and sometimes 
| have an educating influence of the very worst order. Many a mans 
| temper has been spoiled by a name which offers an Ancessant 
subject for puns; or worse still, has from a decent citizen been 


| changed gradually into a “ fuuny man,” with a joke for everything 


but of a supermundane life; and thus satisfied not only the secular | except his income-tax, and for every place except his own lre- 
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Pa cons . _ a 2 : 
_ The cobbler whose foolish father named him Alexander 
Cesar Napoleon Trip, had only his sire to thank for a bathos which 
must have made life a perpetual absurdity ; but what Buggins could 
think it useful to practise courtesy? or how could a Higg rise with- 
out feeling that he was struggling incessantly against the dead 
weight of his name ? Indelicate names—and they are far more common 
than any but clerks in the registry office are apt to suspect—are a 
real source of suffering, and among tradesmen of professional loss. 
A story is told, which, probably false, might any day be true, of a 
man who refused a heavy legacy rather than take a name which we 
know ourselves to exist, and which cannot be uttered without a 
double entendre. There is a family bearing a well-known Irish name, 
and which has risen to distinction in India, who, in India, never pro- 
nounce their own name without annoyance, and cannot get their 
female servants to pronounce it at all. A really vulgar name, like 
the one recently commented on by a correspondent of the Z'imes, Mr, 
Bug, is a nuisance to the owner—even when no Southey happens 
to enshriue it amid a heap of unsavoury puns in an essay which lives 
acentury—as bad asa tight boot, or a lame leg, or a carbuncle on 
the nose, and we have little doubt that the bearers of such names, 
once informed of the true state of the law, will hasten to shake off 
the obnoxious patronymics. Already one more Jones announces in 
a solemn advertisement of thirty lines, that He, David Richard Jones, 
Magistrate, Deputy-Lieutenant of Leicestershire, has “ assumep, 
taken, and used,” instead of, ‘and in substitution for, the said name,” 
that of David Richard St. Paul. The advertisement seems quite 
serious, and as other Joneses have taken names from the Red Book, 
why should not this one take his title from the Gospel? Nobody is 
likely to call himself Judas Iscariot. 

The only argument against such a practice is the somewhat serious 
one that in England the tendency of such changes will be towards 
the old historic names of the land. Nobody, however democratic, 
really wishes to see the land flooded with Nevilles, Montagues, and 
De Veres. St. Paul does not matter much, for though an old Norman 
as well as a scriptural name, it has pretty nearly died out in England ; 
but Englishmen may object, as well as the Earl of Pembroke, to find 
every third shepherd in Walesa Herbert. The landmarks of a very 
important section of historic inquiry would be roughly moved, and if 
innovation became habitual, a new and curious complication would be 
introduced into titles to property. Let anybody who doubts it try to 
follow the pedigree of the Joneses, Herberts, Howells, and the rest 
of the clan, just published, a little maliciously, by the Merthyr 
Guardian, in explanation of the debate raised by Mr. Roebuck, and 
see how an ever-recurring change of surname baflles his memory. 
In France this objection is so strongly felt that in a land of equality 
the assumption of a new name can be legally prevented by its original 
owner. In America the change requires an Act of the State Legislature, 
and to save trouble, all applications are lumped together in one sche- 
dule, passed as the Houses rise. The result is a little comic, as the prac- 
lice is extended to Christian names, aud Sukeys become Sophonisbas, 
and Sallys Aramintas, with a suddenness and frequency a little 
amusing to Englishmen; but there is no confusion or annoyance, 
No such regulation, we suspect, will ever in England be consistent 
with popular feeling, but why should not the existing popular theory be 
made the legal dogma, and the Queen’s license, under certain re- 
strictions, be granted as a matter of course, but made an inevitable 
preliminary? No special or minute rules need be laid down, There 
is no necessity for protecting the peerage as such, even if any man 
were likely to call himself Phipps, or Cocks, or Robinson, or Rice, 
or the hundred and one plebeian names now shrouded in ermine ; but 
the Heralds’ College might be allowed some discretion, and a fee 
imposed sufficient to prevent whims. Names interwoven with Eng- 
lish history—there are not a hundred—and names granted by the 
prerogative, might be protected, unless where some colour of right 
were shown, and for the rest the way made clear for a new and not 
unimportant equalization of classes. If some rule be not set up, the 
gentlemen who now own England will find in a few years that they 
belong to families which, if names are the test, have long since ceased 
to be “limited.” 

MR. LUDLOW ON THE REFRACTION OF SOCIAL FACTS. 
\ R. Ludlow’s acute and distinct disquisition on the relative credit 

due to the testimony of employers and employed in the inves- 
tigation of Trade differences, is worthy of much more consideration 
than either the flying pangs of attention in a London meeting, or 
its seclusion in the deep embrasures of the thick Social Science 
Transactions, are likely to win for it. It produces at first, indeed, a 
melancholy effect upon the mind, much like that with which Mr. 
Mansel contrives to impress us with regard to theology, or the 
metaphysician with regard to the material world. We have two 
distinct. sources of information, it says, with respect to the inter- 
minable disputes between masters and men, namely, the masters 
and the men. But if we look through either of these media at the 
realities in dispute, there are a yast number of corrections that we 
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must apply before we can venture to suppose that we are beholding 
the facts themselves, and not rather some discoloured, distorted, and 
displaced “ virtual” image of those facts, There is the correction 
for aberration depending on the direction in which the mind of 
the partizan is moving at the time when the ray from the outward 
fact strikes it ; there is the correction for refraction, due to those 
specific moral temptations of the witness which more or less con- 
sciously distort the evidence in its passage through his mind so as 
to give his testimony a really misleading and unveracious character ; 
and there is the general fringe of confusing colours which the class- 
position and social prejudices of the witness introduce into his field 
of vision, so as to prevent his evidence being the pure white truth. 
All the more important of such corrections Mr. Ludlow discussed for 
the testimony of both the classes concerned with the acuteness of a 
lawyer, the experience of a many-counselled Ulysses long versed in the 
wiles of trade conflicts, and something of the bitterness of a mind sick 
of the contradictions and subterfuges of class-equivocations. His accu- 
mulated cautions give one at first a sort of hopeless conviction that 
“phenomena,” as the Positivists say, can alone be reached in such 
matters ; that the substantial reality is hidden from us by the thickest 
folds of subjective error. He tells us of the employer (1) that, how- 
ever truthful he is in what he does tell, he seldom or never chooses 
to tell all he knows, and that the most candid will profess to keep 
back all clues to the amount of their own profits ; (2) that employers 
in the same trade are so jealous of each other that any one of them 





jrarely vows the truth for any but his own establishment, since any 


improvements in machinery which may alter the whole conditions of the 


}management are sometimes guarded against the espionage of competi- 


tors with true military precautions, a fact which Mr. Ludlow illustrated 
with a curious personal anecdote ; (3) that the best employers, who 
state honestlythe truth concerning their own experience, are constantly 
put in the front of the battle by supporters who could not tell the same 
tale, and thus become quite unconsciously the instrument of those who 
are less generous and less honest; (4) that employers, especially in 
large businesses, are often deceived “for their good” by their own 
subordinates and foremen—frequently supposing, for instance, that 
all their workmen are, according to their orders, non-society men, when, 
in fact, the best are Socicty-men, on whom the repudiating test has 
never been pressed by the sagacious overseer ; (5) that the existence of 
great and habitual trade frauds prove that there is no inconsiderable 
class of fraudulent employers, whose evidence is in greater or less 
degree, by negative or positive falsehood, moulded to their purposes. 
On the other hand, Mr. Ludlow tells us that the workman’s evidence 
is so clouded by imperfect education, and his position so confusedly 
pictured even in his own mind, that only on the simplest facts of his 
experience is it worth anything ; (2) that though the employed may, if 
honest, and especially if “ Society-men,” give very good and tolerably 
extensive evidence as to wages and the other (time and place) condi- 
tions of labour in their own district, or even trade, it seldom exhibits 
the most favourable aspects and best instances of their position; (3) 
that except in what relates expressly to the conditions of labour the 
testimony of the employed has exceedingly little authority ; and (4) 
that in some cases masses of working men are to be found utterly 
demoralized, though the poison has often been infused by the influence 
of fraudulent employers. 

This analysis of the disturbing influences which affect testimony 
looks somewhat formidable, and seems almost to drive one in on 
the mere sentimental refuge : 

“ Better be cheated to the last 
Than lose the blessed hope of truth.” 
Indeed, it has been objected to Mr, Ludlow’s paper—very falsely, 
we think—that its only legitimate result is despair of any moral cer- 
tainty as to such matters. But we believe the truth to be that, in 
these, as in the case of scientific corrections for permanent sources of 
error, the substantial truth is attainable by very moderate caution, 
though the number of swad/ corrections which it is always possible to 
suggest might be infinite. You can always subdivide any distance, 
either physical or moral, however small, into an infinite number of parts, 
always supposing the vast. majority of those parts to be infinitely small. 
It is like the old Greek sophism, that the swift-footed Achilles could 
never catch the tortoise, though running a hundred times as fast. 
For while Achilles ran the mile the tortoise ran the hundredth 
part of the mile; while Achilles ran the hundredth part of the 
mile, the tortoise ran the hundredth part of the hundredth part, 
and so on, the tortoise always being a hundredth part of Achilles’ 
last subdivision in advance of him. There is exactly the same 
sophism in the moral world. You may always make so many 
joints to your last half-inch of error that the remaining error shall 
seem infinitely complex, though it is also infinitely small, For 
instance, we might go on to add this canon to Mr, Ludlow’s 
cautions, that, these cautions being drawn up by a barrister, 
they probably err a little om the side of distrust ; and then 





again to annex the further canon that any one of another pro- 


fession using them should engraft upon them, for his owp 
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behoof, a warning against the professional, and further, against the 
individual bias to which he is most inclined, and so on ad infinitum. 
To string together an infinite row of infinitely small risks of error 
is always an easy bit of child’s play. In fact, Mr. Ludlow’s canons 
are not at all signals of moral despair, and not by any means either 
infinitesimal or difficult of application. They say, in short, —remember 
first the ingrained reserre of the most honest capitalists, and take 
their specific testimony only for the ground it exactly covers; re- 
member next the very little knowledge they have of each other, the 
sedulous rivalry between them, and the too easy disposition of 
generous men to suppose that all are like themselves ; remember lastly 
the possibility of positive dishonesty. On the other hand, believe 
even the most honest workman generally only with regard to the 
conditions of labour, and then only after a check by wide examina- 
tion, and with the caution that he is not likely to put forward 
prominently the brightest side of the ease. All these are correc- 
tions easily applied. The masters’ case may be checked as to the 
conditions of labour by the better Trade Socicties’ statistics,—and 
thus checked, you will obtain a general measure of the frankness and 
accuracy of the various masters: while as to profits, you must not 
hope for very much information. Even so, the limits of error are 
very considerably reduced, and though an infinite number of further 
minute risks of error might be suggested, they would at most only 
affect very small dislocations of the truth. Mr. Ludlow’s laws for 
rectifying the true outline of facts disputed between masters and 
men, are the generalization of a wide experience and a vigilant ob- 
servation, though clothed as it seems to us in a somewhat unfavour- 
able spirit towards the masters. His “ personal error,” as the astro- 
nomers would say, is perhaps a tendency to throw a fact a little 
towards the popular side,—but we do not think that it prejudices any 
of his leading cautions. 


FRANCE IN MEXICO. 
[From our Srectat Corresronpent. | 
June 18, 1862. 

Tue cloud has, at last, been dispelled that was hanging over the 
first result of the French expedition to Mexico. It is now known 
to a certainty that on the 5th of May an attack was made upon one 
of the forts of Puebla (the Guadelupe), that although executed 
with much vigour it did not attain its object, as the fortifications 
of the Guadelupe were xof carried. We should probably be still in 
the dark, had it been possible for the Government to withhold the 
truth from the public; but on any such matters the curiosity of the 
French is too soon heated into a fever to be trifled with. The oracular 
tongue of the Aoniteur has therefore got untied : 

“‘Habemus confitentem reum.” 


From a military point of view the event is of little or no impor- 
tance. A detachment of Zouaves having prematurely, and without 
being ordered to do so, darted at the enemy, an outpost fight took 
place—that was all. No general action was engaged. The French 
commander seems to have repaired to the spot, with the main body 
of his little army, the day after the encounter, and the loss is said to 
have been insignificant. Thus far the military pride of the French 
nation is not so wounded as to bleed. However, something very much 
like a failure did certainly. occur. Lorencez was sufficiently made 
aware of the danger of moving forward; so much so, that he is sup- 
posed to have gone back as far as Orizaba. 

This is a result not to be overlooked in the appreciation of the 
Imperial policy. Farewell to the hope so sedulously nursed by the 
official press, and so fondly cherished by the optimists, that not even 
a shadow of resistance would be offered, and that the walls of Mon- 
tezuma would, at. all events, crumble down on hearing the sound of 
a French trumpet. It turns out that the Juarez Government, which, 
according to the predictions of the Pa/rie, was to be swept away in 
the twinkling of an eye, is, at any rate, determined to try what 
standing at bay will do. It had been confidently and repeatedly as- 
serted that no reinforcements could possibly be sgakel, inasmuch 
as the Mexicans, writhing under tyranny, were prepared to hail the 
French as liberators. Well, it is now deemed absolutely indispen- 
sable to send out reinforcements amounting to no less than 15,000 








men—5000 to be despatched immediately, and the rest in Septem- 
ber. Nor is General Forey the only general spoken of at present as 
likely to be put at the head of the expeditionary army. Other names 
are mentioned, z.e. those of Generals Trochu, Martimpré, Ladmirault. 
In the mean time, the budget for the war and the marine depart- 


a, 
ment, seeing the financial state of the country at a very low ebb, could 
not help thinking of the gold that lies hid in the mines of Mexico 
and that French engineers were despatched thither before French 
soldiers. Hints of a curious nature are also circulated in reference to 
a certain transaction closely connected with the origin of the Mexican 
expedition, Is it true that, when the overthrow of the Juarez Go. 
vernment was resolved upon, as the best way of reviving the credit 
of the Mexican Government, M. de Morny, General Fleury, and 
General Almonte, bought a great quantity of Mexican Bonds ‘in the 
hope that they would make a pretty job of it? There are those who 
did believe that such was the case, and there are those who take the 
fact, if not true, to be quite in keeping with the tendencies and habits 
of the entourage. The These once called the 2nd of December “ #4, 
bold stroke of insolvents.” Ever since a glaring light has from time 
to time been cast over the by-roads along which certain person: 
crept into the world of plenty. Certain it is that to become rich, 
extremely rich, is considered, in the high spheres, the supreme aim of 
life. Never was the superfluous more necessary than under the im. 
perial rule. 

Has not Marshal Magnay been graciously appointed of late Grand 
Master of Freemasonry, with a gift of a hundred thousand franes 
to enable him to bear the welcome burden of his new dignity? Tis 
true that the early allowance of this gentleman hardly amounted to 
five hundred thousand franes! That is just the way the money goes, 
I feel in duty bound to add that bribery in prospect has become 
bribery in earnest, and that the nation is fairly vivided into two por. 
tions, one of which has to supply the purchase-money of the other, 

The following fact will show in what light the entourage is viewed 
in the salons of Paris. An official aud ridiculously pompous re. 
ception having been given to the ‘Touaregs, the representatives of a 
horde of savages amongst whom not a few plunderers are, it js 
thought, to be found, a saying went round the laboratories wherein 
Parisian wit is manufactured, to the effect that the guests and the 
hosts were upon even terms with one another, the only difference 
between them being that the former were vei/ed and the latter unveiled, 
[ know that there must be many unsifted reports and many idle 
rumours current, more especially in a country where the press is 

agged, and that care must be taken not to shape small-talk into 
Fistorical records. Moreover, I share in the opinion of the author 
of Jane Eyre that life is too short to be spent in nursing animosities 
and registering wrongs. Unhappily, the present aspect of the 
political world in France renders it as difficult to find matter for 
praise as it is easy to find matter for censure. 

But to return. The intervention in the affairs of Mexico is 
earnestly deprecated in France by public opinion. The least wu. 
favourable construction which could be put on the step taken by 
Napoleon as regards Mexico is, that he has allowed himself to be de. 
ceived by General Almonte and his own agents about the real state 
of things in that remote country. But this explanation is incon- 
sistent with the conclusion to be drawn from the attitude of the 
Emperor towards the United States. The link between the ideas of 
an invasion of Mexico and the intended offer of a mediation between 
the belligerents in America, is obvious: both form evidently part of 
one grand scheme of a warlike character. Not only is a rough 
refusal anticipated on the part of the United States, but the scheme, 
in all probability, rests on that very supposition. A mediation 
offered seemingly for the purpose of restoring peace to the New World 
and cotton to the Old, ont not, perhaps, in the Emperor’s opinion, 
be refused without enlisting in his favour the sympathies of Europe, 
and affording him a golden opportunity to strike a great blow. 

As to his motives for running the risk of a war against America, at 
the cost of so much blood and money, they are supposed to be derived 
from the exigencies of his system of mise en scéne, and also from the 
conviction that the House of Orleans may henceforth rely on the 
Government of the United States as on a most powerful protector. 
The fact is that the Tuileries are, at present, Leonted y ghosts 
in the shape of princes raised from the dead. The Emperor fears the 
Republicans much, but he fears the Orleanists much more, and, if 
compelled to make a choice, would prefer the former unhesitatingly. 
You must have noticed that the recent novel of Victor Hugo, Les 
Misérables, although stamped with a decidedly political character, was 
ee to be published in France, whilst, previously, every nerve 
iad been strained to stop the publication of a pamphlet from the 
Due d’Aumale. Be this as it may, the language of the Moniteur 
leaves no room for doubt as to the hostility of the Imperial Govern- 
ment against the North, and the language of the semi-official press 


' leaves no room for doubt as to the stress laid by the Imperial Govern- 
|ment on the projected mediation. 


However, he would be a bold man who ventured to predict what 
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will ultimately be done by a man who has none of that clear-sighted 
prescience, of that iron resolution, for which so many persons give 
him credit. How soon they have forgotten that the sweeping libe- 
ration of Italy from mountain to sea, “from the Alps to the Adriatic,” 


ments must of necessity be increased: seven millions have already 
been asked by Napoleon for the former, and eight millions for the 
latter. Will this be all? No one can tell, and nothing is less pro- 
bable. So, we have again before us the abyss of war and the gulf of | 





financial confusion. 
That the French Government will not be grudged the means of | 
getting out of the scrape is a matter of course. Every one, to what-| 


ever party he may belong, feels for the perilous position of that handful | 


of brave men who have been rashly entangled in a distant, ruinous, | 
unjustifiable undertaking ; but the very necessity of rescuing them 
at any price shows well enough how sightless, how reckless was 
the policy which led to such results. Hence a deep and almost uni- 
versal feeling of dissatisfaction. Even the partizans of the Empire 
mutter discontent, whilst strange rumours are afloat amongst its| 
adversaries respecting the true motives to which the ill-fated ex-| 
pedition must be ascribed. It is whispered that the French Goyern-' 


resulted in the lame, impotent treaty of Villafranca—that the victor 
of Magenta and Solferino, fresh from the battle-field, was on the 
point of lending his legions to the Archdukes, to bring them back to 
their old capitals—that he subsequently abandoned them—that he 
made it impossible for the King of Naples to venerate him as 4 
staunch protector or to hate him as a determined foe. Why, did he 
not himself reveal the secret of his vacillating policy gnd want of 
foresight, when, called upon to justify the tame, unexpected con- 
clusion of the Italian crusade, he spoke of the revolutionary elements 
stirred up in Italy, as if this were an event impossible to foresee, and 
of the menacing attitude of the German states, as if he was not bound 
to take this into his calculations, and of the great fortresses to be 
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stormed, as if they had, up to that moment, lain perfectly unknown! 
A ruler of that stamp may go far in his denunciation of the 
United States, and then retrace his steps all of a sudden. 

Besides, public opinion in France sides with the North. There 
js no doubt about it. The abhorrence in which slavery is held 
amongst us 1s, indeed, of the most uncompromising nature. And 
this is the reason why Generals McClellan, Halleck, and Banks are 
by no means In favour with the leaders of the French Liberal party, 
who know, or, at least, have been told that those brave but narrow- 
minded soldiers are averse to any effectual abolition of slavery. A 
friend of mine received from America, some days ago, a letter, giving 
the following details as to the circumstance to which the army of 
General Banks was indebted for being saved from utter destruction : 
Afew moments before the onset of the Southerners a poor slave, 
besmeared with sweat and dust, was seen running as fast as he could 
towards the camp, where he announced that the enemy was making 
ready for a desperate attack. Not only was the man disbelieved 
and laughed at, but he would have been willingly restored to his 
master had his master presented himself. Fortunately, Colonel 
Henley thought it advisable to give orders, at all events, that his 

iment should take up arms. He stood the shock of the enemy, 
and thus enabled General Banks to avoid being cut to pieces by a 
timely retreat. Were it not for the dubious policy of the United 
States concerning the question of slavery the cause of the North 
would have aroused among the French the same kind of enthusiasm 
as that which urged them on to fight in the cause of Italy. 

As for the final settlement of the Roman question it is anxiously 
expected. But no one knows when and how the problem will be 
solved. Nor do I think that the Emperor himself knows much more 
on the subject than anybody else—this business being intricate in the 
extreme. ‘The men belonging to the French liberal party in France 
were, from the beginning, true to themselves in taking an unbiassed 
cosmopolitan view of the unity of Italy. But the treaty of Villafranca 
soon showed how widely the feelings of Napoleon differed from theirs. 
Either I am greatly mistaken, or the Emperor and his advisers con- 
sider the formation, South of France, of a mighty kingdom as likely 
to weaken her influence, and perhaps waleady to imperil her power 
should she happen to have to face a new coalition of the European 
Governments. ‘This has certainly more to do with the protracted 
occupation of Rome than the alleged necessity of protecting the Pope 
—a necessity dwelt upon merely for the sake of keeping fair with 
the clergy, if possible. 

But the task is one of no ordinary difficulty. By not withdrawing 
his soldiers from Rome, Napoleon sets the Italians against him, and 
loses, in France, his stock-in-trade of popularity, without even a 
chance of winning over the Church. For de is the man who, by the 
very fact of his intervention in Italy, struck at the very foundations 
of the temporal power of the Pope; and this sin of his is sure never 
to be pardoned by the priests, whatever he may now try in order to 
atone for the offence, or to heal the wound. A Freeman. 











THE COMING CHANGE. 
[From our Srecia, Corresronpent. } 
Boston, 3rd June. 


As I was leaving the West, the news reached us of Banks’ de- 
feat. ‘Travelling thence eastwards it was the talk of the day at 
the towns through which I passed. The actual military import- 
ance of the event is extremely slight. That Washington was in 
danger, because a victory was won on the banks of the Upper 
Potomac, is as reasonable an idea as that London would be in 
- of capture because a small division of the English army had 

n defeated on the Mersey. What panic there was was due 
entirely to the action of the Government. While the War Office 
kept pouring telegrams over the country, demanding the fresh 
levies of troops which had been forbidden but a few days ago, it 
seemed impossible to avoid the conclusion that there must be 
some great and unknown danger hanging over the country. The 
very fact that the newspapers are under a nominal censorship 
causes an inevitable impression that the worst is never told. At 
Chicago the excitement was so great that the Governor of Illi- 
nois had to publish a proclamation that the levy of troops was 
occasioned by “no fresh disasters.” At New York and Boston, 
the excitement caused was equally intense and equally unreasoning. 
Throughout the whole of the North occurred what the New York 
Tribune styled, not unjustly, the third uprising of the people. 
Before, however, I speak on the symptoms and the results of this 
new outburst of national feeling it may be worth while to say 
something of the secret history of the whole panic. 

As far as anybody understands McClellan’s strategy his original 
idea seems to have been to march the army of the Potomac in three 
converging lines on Richmond. Macdowell’s division, according to 
this plan, would have been the centre of the attack, his own corps 
@armée the left, and Banks’ division the right. If you connect 
Washington, Yorktown, and Richmond on a map by three straight 
lines, you will find that you have formed very nearly a right-angled 
triangle; the right angle being at Yorktown, and the side between 
Richmond and Yorktown being about a third of the length between 
that place and Washington. McClellan’s own army, therefore, formed 
the main attack, and, from its proximity to the enemy, occupied the 
post of danger. By the time the Federal army was established on 
the peninsula of Yorktown, ex route to Richmond, McClellan 
believed, or was led to believe, that the enemy had resolved to 
contract his line of defence, and instead of resisting the advance 
of the three armies separately, was determined to concentrate the whole 
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of his forces in defence of Richmond against the advance of the main 
army. In consequence, McClellan changed his strategy, and issued 
orders for Macdowell’s division, which was then marching towards 
Richmond by Manassas, to come and reinforce him on the peninsula. 
These orders were, I understand, objected to by the War Office on 
the following grounds: If the enemy was to be crushed by mere 
weight and force of numbers the army already at McClellan’s dis- 
posal was amply sufficient, as he had already some sixty thousand 
men and some fifty pieces of artillery, more than Napoleon had under 
his command at the battle of Solferino, In the second place, in 
the possible, though improbable, event of a defeat on the penin- 
sula the army had no available means of retreat, and any ex- 
tension of its already unwieldy size would only increase the pos- 
sibility of a disastrous rout. In the third place, Washington 
would be left exposed to an advance of the enemy, in case the Con- 
federates should be able to detach a force of any size from the army 
of Richmond. Of these considerations, which were laid before the 
President, the last was the one which weighed most with him ; and, 
on his own authority (this I know to be the case), he interfered with 
the execution of McClellan’s orders. A compromise, as usual, was 
arranged between the War Office and the general. General Franklin’s 
division, forming part of Macdowell’s army, was sent to Yorktown, 
but Macdowell himself was retained in front of Washington, and was 
reinforced by troops drawn from Banks’ army. Like most compro- 
mises in war this arrangement proved a blunder, and each of its 
authors considers the other was to blame for its subsequent failure. 
McClellan’s strategy was thwarted, Macdowell’s advance was stopped, 
and Banks’ force was left isolated and weakened in the far away 
valley of the Shenandoah. As the President is reported to have 
said to Wendell Phillips, “General McClellan’s main fault is, that he 
thinks to-morrow is - ays better than to-day.” Whether wisely or 
not, the design of taking Richmond by a coup de main was i 
doned ; the enemy became aware that they had no cause to fear an 
immediate advance, and Jackson’s division was detached (as it is 
presumed) from the main army to fall upon Banks’ force, which con- 
sisted of little more than 4000 men. Happily, Macdowell’s division 
was too strong to be surprised, and so Washington was saved from 
any danger of capture. However, when the news reached Wash- 
ington a very natural panic ensued. ‘The weak point in General 
McClellan’s present plan of the campaign is obviously that, if the 
Confederate army chose to abandon Richmond, they could reach 
Washington many days before any large portion of the Yorktown 
army could overtake them. It is true that such a step would 
require a statesmanship and a generalship the South has not yet 
given token of, and that, in all probability, General McClellan 
has absolute reason to know that this is a step which will not 
be taken. Still it is, or rather was then, a possible and an obvious 
move on the military chessboard; and the possibility of its being 
adopted caused a panic at Washington. That Jackson’s advance 
down the Shenandoah valley threatened Washington was, as I said 
before, an apparent absurdity, The Government itself, or, at any 
rate, the War Office, encouraged the panic, whether in good faith or not. 
‘There are many explanations current of Mr. Stanton’s sudden demand 
for troops to protect the capital. The common one is that he was 
anxious to raise some troops, and seized on the unforeseen disaster 
to secure a levy of volunteers at once without waiting for the tardy 
srocess of gradual enlistment. If so, he was amply successful, but 
| doubt the truth of the report, as the army of the Potomac is as 
large as can be desired; and it is in the West alone, if anywhere, 
that reinforcements are required. The more probable version is that 
for the time he lost his head, and issued orders which his calmer 
reflections led him to revoke within a few hours. 

Altogether the episode of Banks’ defeat, and its attendant panic, 
is not intrinsically creditable, either to the generalship or the states- 
mauship of the North. But yet the whole incident has convinced me 
more fully of the power and ultimate triumph of the Northern cause 
than anything I have yetseen. The North has now been so used to 
the idea of victory, so wedded to the conviction that the end of the 
rebellion was close at hand, that the intelligence of an Union army 
being disastrously defeated fell like a thunderbolt amongst them. 
Still, from no party, or no paper, or no person that I met with, have 
I heard anything but the one expression of opinion that the war 
must be pushed on with redoubled energy. Within a week a hun- 
dred thousand volunteers have been raised, and the services of 
probably a hundred thousand more have been already declined. ‘To 
judge of the importance of this fact you must remember who these 
new volunteers are. The scum and riffraff of the towns has been long 
ago worked off into the army. Every man who had no particular 
work to do, or ties to keep him at home, has been already drafted off. 
The hundred thousand who volunteered last week were all men, as a 
class, who had counted the cost of war, and found that, on the whole, 
their cares or duties or ties had been too important hitherto to allow 
them to join the war. Yet the moment the cry was raised that the 
cause of the North was in danger, every other consideration was 
thrown aside. So it has been all along, and so it will be till the 
insurrection is suppressed. The brag and bluster and rodomontade 
of a portion, and that the noisiest portion, of the American press 
and public, are as antipathetic, in Italian phrase, to me who live 
amongst it, as they can be to any Englishman; but still I cannot 
avoid seeing, if 1 would, the deep, passionate resolution which lies 
beneath it all. If Englishmen mont once make up their minds that 
the Anglo-Saxon race was much the same on both sides the Atlantic ; 
and that the resolution of the North to suppress the insurrection, at 
all costs and all hazards, and, must I add, at the price of all severities, 
is the counterpart of our English resolve to suppress the Indian 
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mutiny—the conviction would be a valuable one for both England and 
America. 

The words which I have just written, “at the price of all severities,” 
represent my impression of a change of feeling, which I have observed 
with more regret than wonder, to be eoming over the Northern mind. 
When I arrived in this country last January my prevailing impres- 
sion was one of wonder at the extraordinary absence of animosity 
towards the South displayed by the North. Since then I have noted 
a marked and a growing change. ‘The belief that there existed an 
influential, or at any rate a numerous, Union party in the South has 
been dispelled by stern facts. The old fond delusion, that when once 
the Confederate army was beaten, the “ Union as it was” would be 
restored, is fast vanishing, and is giving place to a conviction that, 
even when the war is over, the Union will still have to deal with a 
bitter and inveterate enemy. Then, too, the stories of the barbarities 
and cruelties exercised by the Southern soldiery has inevitably soured 
the Northern mind. For a long time I believed that these stories of 
brutality were as unfounded as the similar accusations which in all 
wars are bandied about between the contending parties. Very re- 
luctantly I have.come to the conclusion that there is, at any rate, a con- 
siderable amount of truth in these stories of Southern horrors. Two 
small incidents have come to my own knowledge on evidence which 
I cannot dispute. One is, that on the scarf of a Confederate prisoner 
at Williamsburg, there was found a ring formed from a human bone. 
Another, that in a letter picked up at Roanoke, and written by a 
Southern gentleman well known in New England, to his brother in 
New Orleans, the writer stated that he had got the skull of a 
Yankee, and wished his brother to ask their mother whether she 
would like it as an ornament for her sideboard? In these stories 
there is little in themselves, but they tend to render more credible 
to my mind the thousand tales of horror you see circulated in the 
Northern papers. At any rate the belief in their truth is universal 
in the North, and has produced a painful and personal bitterness 
towards the South. 

To my mind the least creditable incident of the war to the 
Northern cause is the proclamation of General Butler about the 
women of New Orleans. It is true that there is much force in 
the explanation which my Northern friends seek to give of it. It 
is possible that General Butler may have only meant that the women 
of New Orleans who insulted the Federal soldiers should be impri- 
soned for the night in the lock-up house allotted to disorderly women 
of the town. It is possible, too, that strict care was taken that the 
order should not be abused; and it is certain that the Southern 
ladies are grossly insulting in their behaviour to the Union soldiers ; 
and also, that General Butler is notoriously one of the coarsest and 
roughest specimens of manhood which America has produced. What 
is more to the point also, as I can state from my own observation, 
the rank and file of the American army is the most orderly of anw 
army I have ever seen; and that probably from the fact of their 
being mostly married men, and all men of some kind of education, 
there is less brutality about them, and more respect for women, than 
amongst the armies we are acquainted with in the Old World, Still, 
allowing all this fully, I can only say, God help the women of New 
Orleans if this order is allowed to be carried out in full foree. The 
order is bad enough, but what is more painful to me to witness is 
that, even here, in the most refined portion of the States, it has 
called forth no indignant protest from the manhood, or, for that 
matter, from the womanhood, of the North. Five months ago it 
would have been scouted throughout the country, but now the 
blood of the North is getting up, and War is doing as ever its 
devil’s work. 

So, also, the lectures of Parson Brownlow are a strange sign of the 
times. 1 heard him last night deliver, in a suburb of Boston, the 
lecture which he has been screaming through all the cities of the 
North. ‘To me I own he was simply and inexpressibly disgusting. 
His stories of the cruelties he underwent and witnessed m the prisons 
of the South may be true, though, for my own part, L can’t believe 
that, even if I were describing the horrors of Cawnpore, Ll could a/icays 
cry at my own description of a child’s brains being dashed out, when 
I had delivered my lecture a score of times. In outward appear- 
ance he is a cross between our national caricature of the Yankee and 
the stage portraits of “ Aminadab Sleek.” In language he varies 
from the cant of a Puritan preacher to the ribald perspicuity of 
Jonathan Wild. ‘‘ May the curse of God rest upon me,” was the 
mildest form of adjuration he habitually employed. A minister of 
the gospel! He informed his audience that, sooner than sign a 
declaration of allegiance to the Confederacy, he would have seen the 
whole Confederate Cabinet in , and himself on the top of them. 
A professed follower of Christ! he wound up by declaring it to be 
the object of his life to join the invading army in the South, and 
to point out the traitors that should be hung, and then, if no 
one else could be found to do it, to tie the cord himself round ' 
their necks. 

To do the audience justice, his blasphemies, for I can call them 
nothing else, were coldly received, but the passages where he 
called for stern justice and unsparing action were cheered loudly, | 








He was followed by a General Carey, a brother exile, I believe, | 


from ‘Tennessee, who was free from the profanity of Brownlow, 
but spoke even more sternly of the call for vengeance. When 
he asked the audience how it was that fifteen mouths had passed 
since Fort Sumter was attacked, and yet no single traitor had been 
hung or shot by law, he was answered by a storm of applause, 
and again, when he passed an eulogy on General Butler, as the first 
Federal general who understood the position, he was interrupted by 


a 
All this is bad enough, according to my judgment, and will prov 
the parent, if it goes on, of worse things yet. If the South co 4 
learn wisdom in time it would pause when it learns that even aBen 
audience cheered the sentiment, ‘That there never would be py = 
in the Union till the North awoke to a sense of its duty, and i 
South Carolina what Sodom and Gomorrah were of old.” ne ‘ 
knows, I do not believe that this feeling of vengeance is as at 
any sense the true sentiment of the North; or even that the men a 
women who cheered Brownlow on, really pictured to themselves 
what his teaching meant. Still the desire for revenge is undoubtedh 
beginning to work in the North. Out of evil there comes good an 
the one good of all this is, that the anti-slavery feeling is growi 
daily stronger. Governor Andrews expressed, though perhaps ~ 
maturely, the popular instinct, when he stated, in his reply tothe 
Government demand for fresh troops, that the East would fight mor 
readily if they knew that they were fighting against slavery. So in 
the West, where there is little sentiment about abolition, the opinion 
I heard expressed constantly in conversation was, Why should@y; 
troops be sent to die in the South, when the negroes might be armed 
and serve in their stead? Already even in the Border States ay 
abolition party is growing into existence. In fact, the North only 
requires a few more disasters like that of Banks’, a succession of 
fresh Southern outrages, and a longer spell of the “masterly 
inactivity,” to become abolitionist. ‘The one chance for the South 
and slavery is a speedy and overwhelming defeat. 
An Enouisu TRAVELLER, 





“THE LIFE OF EDWARD IRVING:” (LETTER TO 
.THE EDITOR). 
London, June 16, 
Srr,—I could wish that the reviewer of Edward Irving’s Life in the 
Spectator had been more liberal in his praises, and more severe in his 
censure of that work. It is not one which any of us can afford to 
ioverlook. A man who was hated by the religious world whilst he 
was on earth; first flattered and then laughed at by the fashionable 
| world; who has long been forgotten by both; whose name is chiefly 
|preserved in the eager protests of a certain religious society 
against the notion that he was their leader or founder; a man 
who endured a storm of popularity and of abuse enough to have 
| spoiled or soured a very brave and sincere heart; a man who lived 
and died amidst innumerable bewilderments; a man who has passed 
| among good and reasonable judges for a charlatan and an impostor ;— 
this man is clearly shown by authentic documents to have been an 
|intensely zealous witness for righteousness, a reprover of cant and 
hypocrisy, the most laborious of Christian pastors, one of the 
most simple and affectionate of fathers and friends, struggling 
to be humble when his temptations to vanity from within 
and without were strongest, a believer in the light when 
the mists about him were most dense, in spite of disap. 
pointment of the prophecies which he uttered or in which he 
trusted, confident and hopeful that the light would arise and shine 
upon the universe. I do not believe that it is safe to turn aside when 
a man of this kind is disentombed and is forced upon our notice. Our 
motives to get rid of a figure so full of instruction and warning to us 
are too many and too obvious not to make the duty of resisting them, 
and of seeking all helps against them, proportionably great. ‘That a 
cultivated woman should have chosen such a hero when so many 
were at hand, on whom she could have bestowed her worship without 
exciting any prejudice, and when she had no natural attraction to him 
from sect sympathies is, 1 think, evidence in her favour which cannot 
be gainsaid. It is not often such instances occur. We should 
welcome them heartily when we meet with them. Mrs. Oliphant may 
have made Irving’s faults more conspicuous by indisereet efforts to 
hide them, may have overlaid his virtues with her panegyrics. But 
we must not call in our taste to save our self-love. She deserves 
our deepest gratitude for having compelled us to feel that a man 
of God was among us, whom we have tried to persuade ourselves t 
have been a messenger of the Devil. 

We can only discharge this debt of gratitude by frankly telling 
Mrs. Oliphant how she has marred this good service, not by harmless 
or, at least, pardonable affectations, but by a great perversity of 
sound judgment. Your reviewer has alluded to a letter of Professor 
Scott m the Daily News, which he thinks must weaken the erecit of 
her history generally. If she had fashioned her statements respecting 
Professor Scott to fit her inferences from them, 1 should agree with 
him. But the statements and the inferences appear to me in the 
most utter discord. She has told us nothing of Professor Scott 
which is dishonourable to him; nothing which is not most hououw- 
able. She makes us understand that he was led by his study of the 

| Scriptures to think that the manifestations of the Spirit of God were 
not limited to the first age of the Church ; that, having this con- 
viction, he for a time supposed that a certain person, Mary Campbell, 
had exhibited some of these gifts; that he saw cause to alter this 
|opinion; that he had manliness to confess the alteration, though it 
could only ay ag him to the reproaches of his friends without re- 
| commending him to their opponents. I find also from her narrative 
that his friends and he for a while imagined that the Gospel which 
they preached might be reconciled with the formularies of the Kirk; 
| that Mr. Scott became convinced that they were incompatible, that 
he therefore declined the Ordination which he had sought for. These 
are the facts—the only faets—which Mrs, Oliphant records about 
Professor Scott. If I did not know him, I should gather from them 
| that he was a more than ordinarily truth-loving uileeticen man. 
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shouts and cheers, and J heard but one faint hiss from the back Knowing him well, ] am glad that these qualities which J have dis- 
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sbservation should be proved to have characterized him in his earlier | 
years, With the details of which I am not acquainted. 

* Mrs. Oliphant’s narrative shows me that he must have borne very 

much more for the sake of honesty than I had been aware of. _ That | 
what I call devotion to truth she should call “ fastidiousness ;” that 
that epithet (I am afraid to say how often she inflicts it on her 
readers in a single page) should appear to her a very clever and 
adequate description of a person for whose wisdom and faith she 
confesses that Mr. Irving felt the profoundest respect, this is a cause 
to me of very great regret, not on Mr. Scott’s account, but on her 
own. I must regard it as a sign of mental obliquity which, if I had 
not read her biography, I should have said would have unfitted her 
to treat such a character as Irving’s with the least fairness or 
reverence. 1am rejoiced that she has been able in some degree to 
appreciate that character, but Lam certain that she would understand 
jt much better, and would also understand much better what kind of 
jnfluences were likely to affect injuriously a man so essentially 
trutbful as he was, if she had not fallen into a mistake which ulti- 
mately will cause her more pain than it has caused Mr. Scott.* 

] would add one word on these evil influences. Mrs. Oliphant, it 
seems to me, has been guilty of a fault of omission, which is more 
charitable, perhaps, but not less mischievous, than the fault of com- 
mission against Mr. Scott. She has attributed to Aim an influence 
which, judging from her own narration, and from all other evidence, 
she ought to have attributed to Mr. Drummond. It is impossible to 
have traced the Parliamentary career of that remarkable man during 
his later years without perceiving how curiously worldly maxims in 
him mingled with all his eccentricities of faith, how aristocratic and 
plutoeratic feelings, gracefuliy enough expressed, but not free froma 
considerable element of vulgarity, gave the form and body to a theo- 
cratic ideal which they did not quite extinguish. It is precisely this 
kind of mixture which may be traced through Mrs. Oliphant’s narra- 
tive, deteriorating and degrading all that was best and greatest in 
Irving. Milton, whose Areopagiticon he had lauded as one of the 
greatest works in our language, became under Mr. Drummond’s 
teaching the archangel of rebellion—the Scotch Puritan, adopting 
the foolish paradox of English high Churchmen, that the poet 
who proclaimed disobedience to be the original sin, esteemed it the 
chief of virtues. Mr. Drummond, | suspect, determined Irving’s 
belief in the gift of tongues and of healing. The preacher who knew 
how Luther had struggled with fanatical spirits in Wittenberg, 
because he confessed a Spirit of power and love, and a sound mind, 
might have put down similar spirits in London. But when a man 
of whose worldly sagacity and experience he had a reasonable admira- 
tion, endorsed the manifestations which he fancied that such a man 
would naturally despise, his higher judgment gave way. He had not 
learnt what we ouglit to learn, that those who are hovering between 
the seen and the unseen world are the most liable to the impostures 
of both, and are certain to combine them inextricably together. If 
Mrs. Oliphant had pressed this moral upon clergymen and laymen 
they would have gained a great treasure from her Life of Irring. They 
will get from it what will do them harm instead of good if she per- 
suades them that it is “ fastidious” to exalt truth above their own 
opinions, above the opinions of their friends, and above loyalty to 
any hero. 





Faithfully yours, F. D. Maurice. 


Fine Arts. 
THE BELGIAN PICTURES AT THE INTERNATIONAL. 
Tue two sides of the Belgian gallery at the International Exhibition pre- 
sent a marked contrast: on one are hung the pictures of Gallait, historical 
but often morbid in subject, and eminently modern in feeling ; the other is 
occupied principally with the works of Leys, historical also, but strongly 
imbued with the manner of the painters of the fifteenth century. The 
gloomy terror of Gallait’s subjects, and the streak of sunlight in Slinge- 
neyer’s “ Christian Martyr,” attract throngs of spectators throughout the 
day. The space before the pictures by Leys, on the other hand, is com- 
paratively deserted. On the most numerously attended day the visitor who 
has a turn for medieval art may gratify his taste unhindered by the jostling 
of the crowd. The reason of this is sufliciently obvious: the art of Leys 
is too antiquated for the popular taste, while his larger pictures are devoted 
to illustrating a history with which most of the English visitors are im- 
perfectly acquainted. 
The mass of visitors scarcely give a second glance at his canvasses, and 
bestow on them that much abused epithet * Pre-Raphaelite,” or summarily 
dismiss them (as I heard a lady remark) as “ peculiar Romish pictures.’ 
But the judicious few will agree that all the productions of this artist 
demand a careful study by reason of their vivid imaginative power, the 
knowledge of character they display, and the marvellous faculty they 
possess of recalling the habits and manners of a past age with the most 
intense realism. In this latter quality they stand entirely apart (with the 
single exception, perhaps, of Gerome’s “ Gladiators”) from any other 
pictures in the Exhibition. The painter has saturated himself with study 
of the works of Holbein, the Van Eycks and their followers, Memling, 
Mabuse, Quentin Matsys, in which the collections of Bruges and Antwerp 
are so rich, and combining and re-arranging the material supplied by 
them, reproduces in this nineteenth century, with less purity of colour, 
exactitude of detail, the characteristics of the art of 
the early Flemings, Yet, though the art of Leys is derived 
rather from pictures than direct from nature, it must not be thought 
that he is merely a cold copyist of the works of those who have pre- 


less laborious 
one 


* 1am bound to add, as one from whom Mr. Scott differs widely on 
many subjects, and probably on no subject mort than that of ** Confessions 
of Faith,” that 1 have never perceived in him anything like that desire of 
isolation which Mrs. Oliphant imputes to him; but, on the contrary, a 
very great longing to discover some ground upon which he could meet and 
work with his fellow-Christians. 





M. Leys paints not for the million but for the few. | 


ceded him. He is undoubtedly a large borrower, but has plenty of 
capital of his own in addition. Most people will prefer his smaller and 
earlier pictures to his largest and latest, in which the evidently still increas- 
ing taste for archaism is too strongly pronounced in the opinions of many. 
One of the former, dated 1853, and entitled “ Roman Catholic Women,” is 
more pictorial in the every-day sense of the term than those subsequently 
painted. Two women have come to pray for the recovery of an ailing 
child which one holds in her arms. They stand in a church cloister, the 
walls of which are covered with frescoes representing the Dance of Death, 
while an acolyte is lighting a votive candle. There is a sweet solemnity 
about this picture, and the way in which the subdued light plays through 
the door, reflects itself on the timbered roof, and finally loses itself among 
the gloomy recesses of the cloister, is worthy of De Hooghe. In his 
other works, M. Leys resolutely abandons the more ordinary methods of 
light and shade, contenting himself with the flat aspect of objects when 
viewed by sunless daylight so often seen in the works of the old painters, 
and relying for effect on contrast or harmony of colour and the juxta-posi- 
tion of dark and light dresses. “ Young Luther singing Hymns in the 
Streets of Eisenach,” is another very favourable specimen. It is rich and 
powerful in tone and colour, calm and placid in feeling; the figure of the 
young girl seated on a bench in the centre of the canvas and listening to 
the choristers is more graceful in type than most of the ladies painted by 
M. Leys—ladies whose personal charms will scarcely satisfy those whose 
notions of beauty are of the “ Keepsake” order. “The Institution of the 
Golden Fleece” is the largest, the latest, and the most medizval-looking of 
the works of Leys. It bears the date of the present year, and exemplifies 
most strikingly the characteristics of his confirmed style. To the left, 
an aged archbishop, in stole and mitre, stands behind an altar, 
on which is placed a reliquary; a long file of knights clad in 
scarlet, and each bearing a long lighted candle, approach the altar, and 
take the oath previous to being invested with the order. On the opposite 
side is a group of priests or choristers in white robes; beyond is a gallery 
tilled with noble ladies and burghers who have come to witness the cere- 
mony. The scene takes place in a cathedral—the richly stained windows 
and the grey architecture forming an appropriate background to the whole. 
The character of the heads in this, and in the “ Publication of the Edict 
of Charles V.,” reaches in many instances positive ugliness, and some faces, 
especially those of the figures in the gallery, and that of the archbishop, 
seem to have been directly copied from an ancient missal, The gentleman 
with the preternaturally elongated face and black turban who sits aloft in 
the background is a strong case in point. Of facial expression there is little 
variety. Each figure wears a look of stolid imperturbability or quiet ob- 
servance that never softens into a smile or betrays the least amount of active 
interest, That by-play of expressive gesture so freely indulged in by other 
painters may be looked for in vain here, The figures of Leys are stolidly im. 
passive creatures, who never give way to emotion. Calmness and repose are 
the chief mental features of these works, as finely invented harmonies of 
colour, and a large, simple, but expressive style of painting, are their pre- 
vailing characteristics. ‘The execution, when viewed close, often appears 
heavy and opaque in colour, and a tendency to surround forms with a dark 
unbroken line is so old a fault that there is probably little chance of the 
painter's ever ridding himself entirely of it. Seen from across the room, 
these pictures tell with surprising force, and a deep, yet glowing brilliancy. 
Above them is a series of small copies from frescoes, with which, it is said, 
M. Leys has adorned the walls of his dining-room: they represent the pre- 
paration for a feast—the arrival of the guests, &c.—are full of good 
sound art, and suggest a means of domestic decoration which is 
unfortunately far too seldom practised in this country. After dis- 
posing of the three great luminaries of the Belgian gallery, Gallait, Leys, 
and Stevens, the remaining pictures of that school worthy of special notice 
may be very briefly dismissed. Among them is M, de Groux’s “ Regrets,” 
two priests walking together in acorn-tield. One, an old man, walks with 
a stick, and requires the further aid of the arm of his tall, young, and well 
formed companion, who casts a wistful eye at a pair of lovers in the dis- 
tance. This is broadly and effectively painted, and the story is at once 
obvious, This can hardly be said of “ Separation,” a family group lament- 
ing the loss apparently of one of its members, of whom it is impossible to 
say whether he has run away or enlisted as a soldier. M. Dillen paints 
scenes of Zealand life with great force and strength of colour, not always 
free from a taint of coarseness. Of these, No. 1788 is the best. “ Taking 
Toll at the Bridge” shows a party of rustic holiday-makers kissing their 
sweethearts as they conduct them over a narrow plank stretched across a 
dyke. Several small subjects by Madou are noticeable rather for their 
humour than for any high artistic quality. ‘They are, however, fairly drawn 
and painted, though, as in a previous case, the story is not always plainly 
discernible. The title appended to M. Meunier’s picture is one out of num- 
berless instances of official blundering in the ill-arranged and distracting 
* Catalogue to the Fine Art Department.” Two nuns in the act of prayer 
are described as “ St. Francis at his devotions”! Two specimens by M. 
Pauwels have received scant justice at the hands of the hangers, considering 
their merit. “The Widow of D'Artavelde” and the “ Proscribed” are 
good examples of historic art as practised in Belgium, and praiseworthy for 
their dignified unaffected treatment and sobriety of colour. “Judas 
Iscariot on the Night of Our Lord’s Betrayal” is a large and clever 
but very melodramatic picture by M. Thomas. The subject is 
new, and might have been rendered impressive with better treatment. 
Judas, bearing the price of his infamy somewhat too conspicuously in his 
hand, has wandered forth into the darkness, and, attracted by the glow of 
a fire, approaches it, and starts back theatrically as he finds there two 
labourers asleep by the side of the cross they have just completed, and 
which is to be the instrument of suffering for Him who died for all. The 
pale rays of the moon gleam on the figure of the remorse-stricken wretch, 
the warm light of the fire illumines the forms of the unconscious and 
wearied sleepers. Had the figure of Judas been more quietly conceived and 
thoroughly studied, M. Thomas might have produced a fine picture. M. 
Willems is represented by four pictures, in each of which the most promi- 
nent object is a white satin dress, painted with all the truth and delicacy 
of Metzu or Terburg, but which have little interest apart from their display 
of technical skill. The females who wear these white satin dresses are very 
ordinary-looking, and not very intelligent young people, with but little 
capacities beyond wearing their finery to advantage, and digesting a 
certain number of meals per day; but they are very well painted never- 
theless, and with their surroundings show that M. Willems can colour well. 
Among the animal pictures there is little to call for remark, M. Ver- 
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boeckhoven is as cold, as formal, as smooth, and as dull as of yore. The 
horses in M. Tschaggeny’s “‘ Mail Coach” are well drawn and spirited in 
action, but by far the best representation of animal life is from the band of 
M. Verlat, and called “The Bad Neighbours.” The neighbours are the 
monkeys of a travelling menagerie. A little one has had an apple given 
to him, which he tries with some difficulty to get through the bars of his 
cage ; his neighbours, in a second cage, in the mean time are chattering 
and screaming at a frightful rate, and, stretching out their paws as far as 
the limits of their prison will allow them, strive to wrest the prize from 
him. The struggle is an exciting one, and depicted with great truth and 
command of simial expression, and considerable humour. Opinions may 
be divided about others of the Belgian pictures, but all, especially the 
younger visitors, have a smile for the monkeys of M. Verlat. 
Dry Pornr. 


CONTRASTS. 
3 
Yes! it was simply greatness ; 
Twas all that I could say, 
I had borne a heavier burden, 
But his was the kinglier way. 

He had all the march of a monarch 
And the eye that claims command, 
And he looked around on his kingdom 

As he led us by the hand. 


I triumphed, where he was conquered, 
[ was foremost in the fight, 
But he fell like the stars as grandly, 
And he rose like the morning light. 
In the reckoning of little virtues 
’Twas I who bore the palm, 
But he faced the world more nobly 
With that imperial calm. 
Whatever new lands await us, 
However new tasks employ, 
*T will be mine the ceaseless struggle 
And his—the serener joy. 
And should ever we meet in the future, 
When an won has rolled away, 
On the heights of the great hereafter 
He will rule as he rules to-day. 
Wherever we stand together 
In the light of that larger morn, 
Mid all those wondrous changes 
He will still be the elder born. 
2. 
Prizes at school, and places 
Of honour in life he won,, 
Now he claims to have finished 
The task that we both begun. 
Keen to perceive, and steadfast 
In working out his plan, 
Success is his and the homage 
That marks a successful man. 
I am a broken pillar, 
Left on the sands alone, 
He is a gilded column 
Under a royal throne. 
Finding his fortune fairly, 
Faithful, and true, and kind, 
There is something he can’t get over, 
He has but a little mind. 
He rose by honest efforts 
To the promise of wealth and fame, 
And yet for thrice his station 
I would not wear his name. 


He dared, but never nobly, 

He won, but was never great, 
More like a childish wonder 

Than a brave man breasting fate. 


The smallness of his boyhood, 
The weakness of his prime, 

He will bear with him like nature 
However high he climb. 


He stands before the world 
And thinks he has his way, 
But what he’ll think to-morrow 
Was my thought yesterday. 
Since first he sought my counsel 
I have been half his creed, 
His pleasure is to follow, 

My humour is to lead. 


Piusir. 


Tue fortunes of the “old house” seem decidedly in the ascendant. The 
revival, after a lapse of ten years, of a “grand opera,” and such a one, too, 
as Roberto il Diavolo, was an arduous undertaking for Mr. Mapleson in his 
first year of management, and the signal success which has attended it is on 
that account all the more creditable. In his anxiety to anticipate the rival 
house, perhaps, a rehearsal or two had been dispensed with ; but all evidences 
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of this had disappeared on the three succeeding representations, The house 
was crowded on the first night, and well filled on the others, Op the 


former occasion, too, the large proportion of the audience that remained 
until the falling of the curtain, which did not take place ungi 
nearly half-past one, showed the depth of the impression created, 
Since Saturday, however, judicious curtailments have enabled admirers of 
one of Meyerbeer’s most genuine inspirations to hear the magniticent trio 
at the end of the last act by shortly after midnight. The Opera 
was also produced at Covent Garden on Thursday night, and it is poy 8 
curious question whether, under the present advantageous circumstances 
the work will take a permanent root in the English taste. That is to say 
it is a question whether even the genius of a Meyerbeer was equal to the 
task of endowing with permanent vitality—anywhere but at Paris—g 
libretto which consists of equal portions of the utterly incomprehensible and 
the utterly devoid of meaning, coloured throughout by the fantastically 
supernatural. The idea intended to be conveyed by the story is that every 
man has his good and evil angel perpetually striving with each other for 
his happiness or ruin, but certainly this deep-rooted superstition of all ages 
and all nations might be illustrated without the introduction of a being who 
is neither fiend, man, nor beast, nor even an intelligible compound of all 
three; an incantation amid sulphurous flames; a resurrection of lost nuns 
who employ their brief second existence in throwing dice and dancing g 
ballet; a magic branch; choruses of demons, and other like horrors. Besides 
even if they were requisite, there is not a writer of sensation novels . 
London who would not have worked them into a more coherent and jnte. 
resting story than that of Roberto il Diavolo. Alice, the figurative good 
angel, has no other practical object in life but to be married to the imbe ile 
Rambaldo. The episode of Roberto’s love for the Sicilian Princess js ip. 
artistically introduced, and abruptly brought to a close, while it seems to 
have very little connexion with the main idea of the story. In short, one 
feels a vague sense of relief when Seriram sinks through a trap-door and 
Alice remains triumphant, but it is only because one feels as one ought to do, 
and not because one has taken the least real interest in the story. There jg 
not one of M. Meyerbeer’s operas in which his incomparable talent for 
piquant and delicious instrumentation is more fully displayed, or his profu- 
sion of lovely snatches of melody more lavish, but to compose music with 
anything like unity or even consistency of design to such a story was, Iam 
almost inclined to think, beyond even Meyerbeer. 

The cast at Her Majesty's Theatre is, on the whole, excellent. 
represented by Mdile. Titiens. 
add another word, but there is one point I cannot pass over. Her render- 
ing of “ Vanne, vanne,” well-known as grand in the concert-room, is 
sublime on the stage, and her musical performance throughout is on perfect 
equality with it. But, putting music as an art out of the question, I do 
not think it possible to imagine tones of the human voice more glorious 
than those in which Alice, clinging to the cross in the incantation scene, 
defies the fiend Bertram in the solemn words, “ Il ciel e con me.” They did 
not “ bring the house down,” because they were simply too grand for ordi- 
nary theatrical applause. 

Mdlle. Carlotta Marchisio, as Tsabella, not only proved that she could 
sing without her sister, but also that she was capable of better things in 
acting than her led one to suppose. As might have been 
expected, she exhibited a tendency to embellish her music with jioriture to 
rather tuo great an extent, and her desire to throw sufficient emotion into 
“ Roberto, tu che adoro” might have found better expression than an ex- 
cessive adoption of the vibrato sty le, but otherwise her success was decided, 
Signor Armandi, as Roberto, is, as he was in Les Huguenots, the weak point 
in the cast. His singing and acting are alike strained and overdrawa, 
until they verge upon vulgarity. His gestures all through are simply 
absurd, and the really good qualities of his mezza voce do not redeem the 
rant of his declamation. Signor Vialetti is admirable as Bertram, a part 
in which he is almost unrivalled. Signor Bettini, as far as the weakness 
of his voice allows him to be heard, sings the music given to Rambaldo like 
a true artist; and the subordinate parts are allextremely well filled. The 
mise en scéne, 80 important an element of success in a “ grand opera,” is 
excellent. In the opening seene, perhaps, the sea is a little too blue, the 
sun a little too yellow, and the palm-trees a little too red, but it is still very 
The cloister scene, however, is exquisite, and there is one scenic 
effect far too good to be passed over—the way in which the ghastly green 
light thrown from the footlights on the slowly reanimated nuns is gradually 
overpowered by a rosy light from above as they cast off their shrouds and 
appear in their white gauze habiliments. The orchestra is uniformly ex- 





Alice is 


I was about to say it was unnecessary to 


Semiramide 


| cellent, and the chorus generally so—at least since the first night. Roberto 


i/ Diavolo is to be repeated on Saturday; Don Pasquale will be given on 
Wednesday, and a new opera, by Signor Schira, entitled Nicolo di Lapis 


| in active preparation. 





Thalberg’s second Matinge took place on Monday, and the incessant 
applause with which he was greeted by an audience which nearly filled 
Hanover-square Rooms at a guinea a seat, was certainly such as no other 
living virtuoso could have obtained, The principal novelty in his pro- 
gramme was his own fantasia in // Trovatore, remarkable for the tremendous 
difficulties—to any one but Thalberg one might say impossibilities—m 
which the favourite “ Ah, che la morte” is enveloved. 

On two more occasions only will M. Thalberg appear in London this 
season. One Matinée however, at reduced prices—say in St. James's Hall— 
would have been a great boon to hundreds of ais admirers who are eX- 
cluded from the present series by the high price of admission, and it 8 
really tobe hoped he may yet change bis determination, AMATEUR. 


BOOKS. 


PROFESSOR CAIRNES ON THE SLAVE POWER-* 
Tuts book gathers up with a masterly hand all the manifold signs 
of the economical and political character of the Slave States’ Cou 
federation, traces them ito their effects on the recent revolt, and 
argues from them to the results of either partial or complete 


Southern success. There is no fact in it, nothing except the mode ol 
“ spent 8 


* The Slave Power: Its Character, Career, and Probable Designs; being an Attempt 
to Explain the Real Issues Involved in the American Contest, By J. E. ¢ airnes, M.A. 
Professor of Jurisprudence and Politica! Economy in Queen's College, Galway ; and 
late Whately Professor of Political Economy in the University of Dublin. Parker, 


i Son, and Bourne. 
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presentation, which it was not easily possible to gather from the|than this is not needed. This is, we say, the ideal of the slave 


excellent treatise of Mr. Russell, of Kilwhiss, on the Agriculture of 


North America, and of Mr. Olmsted’s various invaluable works. In- 
deed, in his ethical delineation of the characteristic results of 
siavery, Mr. Cairnes might have very much extended his picture with- 
out transgressing the bounds of demonstrable truth. 
work is exceedmgly able as well as exceedingly opportune. It 
will do much to arrest the extraordinary tide of sympathy with the 
South which the clever misrepresentations of Southern advocates 
have managed to set running im this country, aud to imprint the 


picture of a modern slave-community on the imagination of thoughtful | 
| spot, this devastating horde of human hoes are pushed on to another, 


men. A better exposition of the general grounds on which the few 
sturdy organs of anti-slavery policy in England have fought the 
battle of public opinion it would be difficult to find. Compared with 
the special and often inconsistent pleas of the advocates of the South, 
this book has all the advantage of strong logical coherence and a true 
centre of thought. It is the disadvantage of Mr. Spence and his 
coaijutors that they cannot, in addressing an English audience, display 
the focus of their case at ali, that they are obliged to keep it as de- 
cently out of sight as may be. Mr. Cairnes brings it out into full view, 
and throws upon it the concentrated light of economic and political 
science ; nor is he in the least concerned to apologize for the short- 
cowings of the North. He shows us very plainly the true position of 
both parties, and leaves us with the deep impression that if ever a 
cause was intrinsically and wholly evil it is the cause of the South; 
while the Northern cause, though by no means sublime, not even 
up to the level of the highest popular movements, is still full of 
respectable and patriotic elements, though these are often mixed with 
petty aud vulgar alloys. 

Availing ourselves not only of Mr. Cairnes’ book, but of the ex- 
cellent materials which he has himself used, we will attempt to re- 
produce in miniature the essential features of those Slave Communi- 
ties on behalf of which so many appeals have been lately addressed to 
us, and whose right to their own independence is grounded on the 
audacious claim to keep an interior community, nearly as large as 
their own, in abject and miserable dependence, as well as to extend 
this system indefinitely both in space and time. 

The best thing that you can say of any society of human beings 
is, that their association tends to develop higher and higher qualities 
in them as time goes on—that the human ties and virtues accumulate— 
that the religious, moral, and intellectual level is raised,—that 
human nature is, as it were, put out at interest in that society, the 


| 


Still the 


| Societies carried out fully aecording to the fundamental idea, 


social influences being on ‘he whole a great gain to the individual | 


units. One of the next best things you can say of it is, that the 
spot of earth on which the society is placed is enriched by its abode 
there—that nature, instead of being robbed, gains increased power of 
production from human efforts—that the physical, mental, and moral 
opportunities which one generation leaves to the next are vastly 
richer, and richer even in proportion to the numbers who are to be- 
uefit by them, than it found. Again, perhaps the third best thing 
that you can say of any human society is, that it fosters and de- 
velops the best elements in all societies that are in contact with it- 
that it diffuses its own vital energy without attacking or undermining 
that of its neighbours. In other words, a society is good if it is 
jealously conservative of all the best elements within itself—of the 
powerful agents placed at its disposal by nature, and if it exerts the 
same healthy conservative attraction over the best elements in neigh- 

uring societies ; it is better still if, as will generally be the case, in 
the very effort to preserve, it enlarges, enriches, and develops all these 
elements. 

Now we say deliberately, that overwhelming evidence proves that 
mall these respects the Slave-Confederation in America is evil in the 
most exaggerated degree. It exhausts man and his energies; it 
exhausts Nature and her energies ; and by the law of its existence it 
is aggressive and destructive to the life of neighbouring States. No 
one who studies the political, social, and physical phenomena of the 
Southern States can doubt for a moment that they are guilty of this 
treble destructiveness; that they deteriorate rapidly all the human 
beings associated in them, that as a consequence they deteriorate rapidly 
the mere material scene of their existence ; and, finally, that they 
are necessarily driven into either corrupting or violently attacking 
their next neighbours. As the system culminates, everything in them 
gets worse; the old Slave States are worse than they were ; the new 
Slave States are worse than the old Slave States; the slaves on the 
cotton plantations are more degraded animals than the slaves on the 
tobacco plantations ; the owners of the cotton plantations are more 
narrow, furious, and passionate than the owners of the old dominion ; 
the more nearly the abstract ideal of the Slave-system is approached 
the greater is the destruction, moral and physical, which it spreads 
around and leaves behind it. For what is this ideal of a Slave- 
community? It is not that in which a well-marked class of men 
are made the servile instruments of the exaction of the largest pos- 
sible permanent production from a given soil,—for that one little con- 
Servative condition “permanent” would soon begin to rectify the 
Worst fundamental features of the system: it would necessitate a 
certain skill,and education in the slave, a certain considerateness and 
ingenuity in the master which would soon bring a vast amount of 
qualifying influences to ameliorate the relation; and it would ensure 
also an accumulation of physical wealth and moral opportunities in 
one spot. No; it is a system in which a class of men well-detined 

y Outward colour are made the servile instruments of the largest 
possible exaction of wealth from a condinually changing scene, —the 
Principle of the system being that directly nature needs more art 
from them than the commonest use of their physical strength under 
the stimulus of the whip can extract, they are pushed on to new 
Soils where Nature still gives with so much prodigality that more 





system not yet reached in the older, but only in the new, Cotton 
States. It is the ideal,’ because in these latter States alone a 
forced animal labour, not{merely destitute of, but wholly inconsistent 
with, the smallest skill or human edueation, is regarded as the proper 
and highest fruit of slave labour. It is seen that under highly favour- 
able natural circumstances the soil will yield richly without any care 
or culture beyond mere soulless industry; it is seen that these are the 
very circumstances, and the only circumstances, favourable to keep- 
ing a large slave class in hopeless degradation ; and, therefore, i 
rectly nature has been plundered of its superficial fecundity in one 


whence arises, as we said, the triple result: (1) of the exhaustion of 
man; (2) of the exhaustion of nature ; (3) of the aggressive pressure 
on the limits of neighbouring States. 

Our limits will not allow us to do more than barely illustrate these 
three intrinsic and necessary characteristics of the essence of Slave- 
For 
the first, the essential depression and exhaustion of the labourer, take 
for instance the following illustration from Mr. Olmsted: 

‘Throughout the South-West the negroes, as a rule, appear to be worked 
much harder than in the Eastern and Northern Slave States. I do not 
think they accomplish as much in the same time as agricultural labourers 
at the North usually do, but they certainly labour much harder, and more 
unremittingly. They are constantly and steadily driven up to their work, 
and the stupid, plodding, machine-like manner in which they labour, is 
painful to witness. This was especially the case with the hoe-gangs, One 
of them numbered nearly two hundred hands (for the force of two planta- 
tions was working together), moving across the field in parallel lines, with 
a considerable degree of precision. I repeatedly rode through the lines at 
a canter, with other horsemen, often coming upon them suddenly, without 
producing the smallest change or interruption in the dogged action of the 
labourers, or causing one of them, so far as I could see, to lift an eye from 
the ground. I had noticed the same thing with smaller numbers before, 
but here, considering that I was a stranger, and that strangers could but 
very rarely visit the plantation, it amazed me very much. I think it told 
a more painful story than any I had ever heard, of the cruelty of slavery. 
It was emphasized by a tall and powerful negro who walked to and fro in 
the rear of the line, frequently cracking his whip, and calling out in the 
surliest manner, to one and other, ‘Shove your hoe, there! shove your 
hoe!’ But I never saw him strike any one with the whip.” 

But it is not only the slaves who are prematurely exhausted by the 
social system of slavery; the slave-owners are in a different way, and 
for different reasons, even a still more melancholy sacritice to the evil 
stimulus of the artificial despotism they wield. The w hole of their 
nature is penetrated by that spirit of slave-using and slave-driving 
which inebriates the passions as certainly as draughts of alcohol the 
brain. Such scenes as the following, unavenged by the law, are the 
natural effects of the moral intoxication of slave-owning ; 

‘A gentleman of veracity, now living in the South, told me that 
numbered two young men, who were 
them, taking offence at some 


among his friends he had once 
themselves intimate friends, till one of 
foolish words uttered by the other, challenged him. A large crowd assem- 
bled to see the duel, which took place on a piece of prairie ground. The 
combatants came armed with rifles, and at the first interchange of shots 
the challenged man fell disabled by a ball in the thigh, The other, throwing 
down his rifle, walked toward him, and kneeling by his side, drew a bowie 
knife, and deliberately butchered him. The crowd of bystanders not only 
permitted this, but the execrable assassin still lives in the community, has 
since married, and, as far as my informant could judge, his social position 
has been rather advanced than otherwise, from thus dealing with his enemy. 
In what other English—in what other civilized or half-civilized community 
would such cowardly atrocity have been endured ?” 

And this is not unexampled crime, but honourable social spirit ! 

But it is on the third element of servile communities, the “mean 
whites,” that the double poison tells most fearfully, mingling the 
curse of the pride and passion of the slave-owner w ith the curse of 
the ignorance, stupefaction,and physical misery of the slave. Hovering 
round the margin of (what in comparison with their state may almost 
be called) servile civilization, the mean whites catch that loathing 
for labour which the constant sight of servile labour-machines always 
breeds; and yet the vacuum that idleness leaves in those stunted 
and grovelling minds is almost worse than the avarice and pride of 
despotism itself. ‘There is no picture, either in the world of savage 
life or the world of civilized life, so pitiable and loathsome as that of 
the clay-eaters and sand-hillers who wander about in the wilderness 
which the exhausted plantations leave behind them, living on small 
thefts, chance plunder, their evil trade with the slaves, and the yield 
of their gun. 

When to the picture of these moving centres of human misery we 
remember that the system is, as Mr. Cairnes demonstrates, essentially 
aggressive and missionary, always craving worlds of new fertility to 
blight when they have exhausted by an encampment of a few years 
the apparently “inexhaustible riches of tropical plains, we can 
imagine faintly the extent of the evil for which our sympathy has 
been so much craved. ‘The exhausting influence of slavery on the 
soil, and its inherently aggressive political nature, are thus spoken of 
by two advocates of Slavery whom Mr. Cairnes bas called into the 
witness-box. The first is the Hon, C.C.C lay : 

“ ¢] can show you with sorrow, in the older portions of Alabama, and in 
my native county of Madison, the sad memorials of the artless and ex- 
hausting culture of cotton, Our small planters, after taking the cream off. 
their lands, unable to restore them by rest, manures, or otherwise, are 
going further west and south in search of other virgin lands, which they 
may and will despoil and impoverish in like manner. Our wealthier plant- 
ers, with greater means and no more skill, are buying out their poorer 
neighbours, extending their plantations, and adding to their slave force. 
The wealthy few, who are able to live on smaller profits, and to give their 
blasted fields some rest, are thus pushing off the many, who are merely in- 
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dependent. . . . . In traversing that county one will discover nfimerous istence. One break out, too, is invariably followed by another, the 
farm-houses, once the abode of industrious and intelligent freemen, now | impulse spreading like an epidemic, and one matron confessed, with g 
occupied by slaves, or tenantless, deserted, and dilapidated ; he will observe | comical horror, that whenever she heard the glass flying and the women 
fields, once fertile, now unfenced, abandoned, and covered with those evil| screaming she wanted to break out too and “smash something.” 4 
harbingers—fox-tail and broom-sedge ; he will see the moss growing on! rumour that the dark cells were full produced an instant uproar P 
the mouldering walls of once thrifty villages ; and will find one only the prisoners knew that they must be confined together. my hg 
master grasps the whole domain’ that once furnished happy homes for a hope of companionship was too sweet for any restraints of discipline 
dozen families. Indeed, a country in its infancy, where, fifty years ago, t 
scarce a forest tree had been felled by the axe of the pioneer, is already 
exhibiting the painful signs of senility and decay apparent in Virginia and |! = bs ( — 
the Carolinas; the freshness of its agricultural glory is gone, the vigour of | ing, and one woman, a handsome tigress, named Ball, actually won 
its youth is extinct, and the spirit of desolation seems brooding over it.” her ticket-of-leave by dint of a few hours’ confinement when the desire 
..«. “There is not a slaveholder,’ says Judge Warner of Georgia, ‘ in this | was becoming too strong for her nature to resist. Surely the true 
house or out of it, but who knows perfectly well that whenever slavery is preventive in these cases is to relieve the monotony, to give the 
confined within certain specified limits, its future existence is doomed; it) prisoners work which can be done in company, or which exhausts jy 
is only a question of time as to its final destruction. You may take any | some moderate degree the surplus of nervous energy, or to allow patie 
single slave-holding county in the Southern States, in which the great] <trictly regulated system of association. Sewing does not work off the 
staples of cotton and sugur are cultivated to any extent, and confine the steam, but no woman employed for hours at a wash-tub or bakery 
present slave population within the limits of that . ope = would have energy left to take part in a general smash. The matron 
rapid natural increase of the slaves, and the rapid ex hanetion « " - denreeates work os competing with honest traders outside. ; d 
in the cultivation of those crops (which add so much to the commercial | é Ne ais cau @iter Hien on . : » at 
wealth of the country), that in a few years it would be impossible to sup- points to the cont racts with City firms as one reason for heedle. 
women’s distress. There is no need for any unfair competition, jf 


port them within the limits of such county. Both master and slave would S dis cr , Ctitio 
be starved out; and what would be the practical effect in any one county, | everything is sold at fair market rates, and Government itself has 


the same result would happen to all the slave-holding States. Slavery can-| work which the prisoners might perform. There are uniforms to be 

not be confined within certain specified limits without producing the | made, and bread to be baked, masses of printing and bookbinding to do, 

destruction of both master and slave; it requires fresh lands, plenty of | and as much leather work as would give occupation to all the prisons, 

wood and water, not only for the comfort and happiness of the slave, but | We suspect, too, from the experience of other prisons, that the diet 
” . . - » . 

for the benefit of the owner.’ ; ‘al el 5 of | 83 little too ample. Men and women in confinement require rather 

tl Here there is po yay ee — of haya elements of| more food than outsiders, but the allowance is often too large for 

1c communities of the Southern States ;—at its core a negro race | pealth and produces that restless impatience of quiet habitual to t] 
. Ae ee » < a stiess pe : l i ual to the 
ge ry by ne labour, —_ “—- won moral Pye ee overfed. At all events the black hole is a failure, condemned by the 
7 » express object o e system as the physical | wjole exnerie “yr gad tases a apetescaadt 

slabs ake yn ie aye "of pone ti souulind on — “e like thi a lies ang oon our my Name en ona 

ath which the ay yeu, 6 race ee — |epidemic like this is to devise new remedies till we hit upon some. 
the sense of that worst absolute despotism which is exercised for the | thing which will snceced. : 

— = < — —— L tg oom of — = | The majority of the women seem not to be hopeless, though there 
alized by sympathy w ie slave-owners, and partly by | are some + Peg Cea apestoes age Race eh 
Iafection from the p Aa = om half stupid saebes up with wh aol oa — k 2 ggg a oe . . a 

, 2 Slave, hall savage, hall Stupid, ¢ " she whom she calls Lowers, who looked like “a white-laced ape,” an 
the insolence of race, who are the instruments of oligarchical ambition ; be somes the whole foree of the prison failed to subdue. She relied 
= finally a ae — on — oo — like : ‘on an expedient the matrons dared not encounter, and whenever 

ate or a Fury farther and farther imto the heart of tropical | annoyed secreted a piece of glass, or a jagged stone, and opened 

a » . . . A . _e “oD ¥ > pene 
fertility, until it threatens to engulf the isthmus, and spread into | her veins. Then, like a wild beast, she would lie suilenly bleeding 
South America. This. is the picture which Mr. Cairnes masterly to death in silence, till her fainting warned the watchers that their 
book draws for us in vivid colours; this the system with which we | vigilance had been baffled. ‘This was not done once or twice, but 
are calmly asked if England can well afford to sympathize. always, whenever she was annoyed, or fancied that the infirmary 
i | would be a pleasant change. ven there she would repeat the 

> BOIN ‘ON 3 experiment, until it was necessary to build a new convalescent cell 

FEMALE LIFE IN PRISON.* Pvalle ne ewan. chase dn anal be Gatehel Gea 
+ matron” hi A puget lan Gre RR for Towers, where she could be watched without disturbing 
os Peper a ag oo * 1 vem , do a aa pede | . , the sick by her incessant song of “ Bonny Black Bess.” Another 

00k, deficient, perhaps, in thought and not overflowing with point, but | wonan use onan > temper was ensited. end austin 
simple, moderate, and visibly truthful. She has obviously no theory Ma a — = be eo Shoe and 2s ‘she was as 
to support, and no particular end to attain, unless it be to lessen the | . sy ie ; ’ 

hy pport, a pe . oat. a the defect of ti strong as a man, she was exceedingly dangerous. She, however, 
labour of matrons who anny sunened her; indeec ‘a = om of t 4] saved the lives of two matrons, and when her ticket-of-leave drew 
work is want of generalization. It gives us no idea of the genera | near, applied for the dark cell as a wholesome restraint. ‘That woman 
= of the prison on - average a convict, eee very | could not have been radically or irreeoverably bad. A third always 
trifling improvements, and pomts to no dogma as the aggregate | po.) 565 - me ge ~ after travelline round & 
seni of tie po ta ag mh so She eunetive leaves, indeed ane d three men to hold her, and once, after travelling round the 
result Of the author's exper ey pert siren tege: | padded room like a fly, several feet from the ground, succeeded in 
impression, and a very distinct one, but we are by rudwine f payne tearing it down. For such characters there is said to be no remedy, 
per ut is “2 one the — a to produce. - get pee 'eF and they are to be sent toa new prison on Broadmoor, but the system 
evidence alone, as embodied im the twenty or thirty hail-written | does not sueceed even with the average convict. 
biographies or sketches, of which the bulk of her work consists, we; {he matron evidently doubts. the possibility of reforming most of 

» . at female pri >» a failure. | . pee <p . ~ > 
should pronounce our great female prison, upon — = ; a ago the women under her charge. They affect good behaviour, she hints, 
The prisoners are safely kept, and the death rate, though high, may | with a view to prison jindulgences and the officers’ good opinion. 
be explained, but prison discipline in these days is expected to effect Very possibly, for that is precisely what hosts of respectable people 
ends beyond meredetention, and it is pretty clear that Millbank accom-| do Gutside. It seems to be forgotten that the hypocrisy of decency, 
plishes nothing more. It is governed on a quasi-military system based | eyen if morally bad, is socially exceedingly valuable. A great deal is 
upon punishments, which punishments being applied without refer-| gained when the convict has convinced herself that “ it pays” to 
ence to a eraments, are, though —oe repe ee. ob- | behave respectably. She will very soon be convinced that it pays in the 
vious “ ures, T @: ( _— 9 sti , rhe rules a VeS | outside world also ; and there is no habit which gains on the mind so 
are not over wise, tending too much to simple repression, and in- fast as the habit of self-restraint The higher the motive the better 
volving senseless and irritating de privations. if 1s quite possible, but better the habit from alow motive than no habit at all. One 
<p" ee to keep women clean mpg mg ee = hair off—| case of reformation she does relate, and it is one, to our minds, w- 
a degradation which, to the woman of the eae Ce me Woeee | speakably painful. An old woman, named Collis, was condemned to 
than death, which drives the most patient to frenzy, and is often | coven years’ imprisonment for a theft. She “took to” the prisou, 
; o “4 8) 7 « . . TT > . P » are | ° “ ° . ; . ° 

a ey of hande ee bey = salieere are | liked its quiet and regularity, and became, in the judgment even of 
om a © neat, but t ru me aes © io a aes my Sy asses OF! the suspicious matrons, taught by years of deception, a thoroughly 
vhie ge ot oe nr sgh oma apd = ne “— ath ap | reformed character. And she as reformed; but the outside life was 
th i ge nity. Tl ™ a2 ety teen “eo pecs vee 8 owe ‘ “tl t . too hard for her; she committed asmall theft to get back again, and 
cherished vanity, {he matron remarks that women who, without | died during her sentence, having passed her time in repenting that 





een age | : ipline, 
So irresistible is the impulse, that prisoners have warned the matron 
to send them at once to the “dark,” or they should break out by eye. 














this, seem lunatic in their violence, are often quiet, lest their 
treasure should be taken away; and common sense would suggest 
that self-respect is the first basis for good behaviour in prison as 
well as out of it. Any breach of the rules is at once reported by the 
matron to the superintendent, and the regular, apparently almost the 
sole punishment is the dark cell. It does not seem to be a very in- 
human one, despite Mr. Reade’s terrible description, for refractory 
prisoners sometimes persist in staying there for weeks, though quiet 
would at once secure their release, and the system, as applied to men, 
might be efficient enough. It fails with women, fer it does not touch 
the main difficulty—the inability of the class from which the convicts 
are drawn, and indeed of almost all women, to tolerate continued mo- 
notony. Prison life brings on attacks of hysteria, fits of ungovernable 
passion, during which the prisoner smashes the windows, tears up 
the blankets, rends off her clothes, assaults the officers, and generally 
behaves as if suddenly become lunatic. With women in this con- 
dition menaces are powerless. ‘They would rather go to the dark 
cell than endure longer the wretched monotony of their daily ex- 








* Female Life in Prison. By a Prison Matron. Hurst and Blackett. 





deliberate offence, but otherwise a cheerful happy old woman, who 
won the regard of all in the prison, and who was, despite her theft, 
undoubtedly an excellent character. ‘The life which could drive a 
woman of such a character into crime, that she might secure the 
pleasing rest of imprisonment, is a thing over which philanthropists 
may sigh in vain sorrow that human misery has such terrible ramill- 
cations, - 
One other story we must quote, not as an illustration of prison life, 


| but of a strange and terrible phase in human nature. ‘The Garnetts 


were two country women, mother and daughter, condemned for 
starving the daughter of the younger. ‘They arrived emaciate 
women, who rapidly recovered strength, but remained to the end of 
their sentence calm, solitary, and impassive. Neither showed the 
slightest evidence of love for the other, and when the matrous 12 
their kindness planned a chance meeting, they only stared at each 
other icily. ‘They were allowed latterly to inhabit the same cell, and 
the daughter was asked if she did not enjoy her mother’s companion: 
ship : * Ye-es, lady,” was the hesitating answer; “it’s a kind of change, 
but”’—with a little impulsive dash—* she do make a great mess 
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= jitter, to be sure!” Once, and once only, the mother’s habitual | foes ultimately gave way, and when the treaty of the 15th of 
sad litter, way. She seemed despondent, and was asked if she were | July forced France either to yield or to fight, even critics who 
reserve a oe nothing to fret about, lady; I’m better off here | thought, and very possibly with reason, that the game played by the 
unhappy : . shire. We were all starving there together ; English Foreign Minister was not worth its risks, must have fureseen 





ever was In ' “a 

te I husband, who was a shepherd, was very ill, and my daughter | that the man who had audacity enough to defy France, though but 

all ak too, and we had nothing to give them—nothing at all to | coldly supported by his colleagues, and who possessed that peculiar 
s weak LOO, ; erg ee Qa "i is support, national feeli 

va them or ourselves, and so my daughter died. But, lady, it | skill which enabled him to bring to his support national feelings 


Font in our power to help her.” The sensibilities had been de- | more widely spread than mere sentiments of party, wanted only 
Se d by habitual hunger, and it was the conviction of the matron | opportunity to become the leader of the nat ion. 
areye once justice had miscarried. More curious than M. Guizot’s pieture of Lord Palmerston is the 
* pened mem we would say a word on the matron’s first and | portrait drawa of himself. To set himself right is the end aud object 
indeed only suggestion for her own class. Sixteen hours work a of his memoirs. Valo mori quan fedari” \s the motto on his title- 
day of this kind és too much for any women, and the staif ought to | page, and throughout every line he writes may be seen the effort to 
be increased till the toil has been reduced one-fourth. At present, | wipe off the least speck of dust which can mar the purity of his per- 
ghat with the labour, the excitement, and the physical danger, the fect propriety and rectitude. To enthusiasts who love | a man of 
convict is the better-off of the two. If, moreover, there were five | sentiments,’ the — _¥ be infinitely striking my a, 
deputy superintendents instead of one, and they were selected from Phe ‘ x-minister is, inc oe + wise to suppose himself incapa co 
the matrons invariably, a worthy class would have more stimulus, | error, and in reply to Princes Metternich s boast of possessing “ an 
and the prison would attract more cultivated women, The superin- j intellect inaccessible to mnistakes, modestly owns that he had 
tendent is wisely selected from the outside, for the work eradually —— — _ But still, in each particular case his conduet is 
hardens the heart, and we can, we think, detect traces of this ossili- unimpeachable. Whether he joins a ministry or leaves it, whether 
cation even in the very excellent but over-temperate volumes be- | he fails in an intrigue or administers a dignitied po his 
course 1S always justified by every axiom of conventiona morality 
ee or of received political platitude. Moreover, appropriate ocea- 
ae ie ep ee 2org ~ | Sions invariably give opportunity for the display of noble senti- 
GUIZOT’S EMBASSY TO or sa - na ot. 4 AMES olf ments. Oxford fires ‘at the Queen, and the philosopher thus 
fweNTY-TWO years have passed since M. Guizot came on his first | reflects thereon amidst the weariness of an evening party. 
diplomatic mission to England. The time is scarcely long even Mm) Here,” said 1 to myself, “is precisely what these _per- 
the life of an individual. In the course of history, marked out by | verted fanatics thirst for, a theatre, a public, themselves insig- 
centuries, it seems almost a moment. W hoever wishes to learn how | nificant and obscure, an opportunity to exhibit and shine in the 
momentous may be the changes produced within at limited period Ca" | mid-day sun. Under what system, and in what country, will there ever 
find few more instructive studies than the volume in which the former |p, enough of moral and political judgment to leave them to their 
minister of a fallen king has recorded the events and intrigues of level, aud not to give them the notoriety they seek ?” Louis Philippe’s 
1840. They make a strange impression on the reader’s mind. Familiar | jifg js assailed, and the events occasion equally beautiful thoughts 
names occur ineach page. Palmerston, Thiers, and Guizot, the victors | Quy space does not allow us to quote the passage in which he drops 
and the vanquished in the great diplomatic battle, still live, but the |. tear, as it were, over the wickedness of the age, but we cannot resist 
interest of the cause for which they struggled has nearly passed away, | ¢),¢ pleasure of recording the lines which show that the most virtuous 
and the change of circumstances which has come over the world Cal) of men could temper justice with merey. “I pass,”’ he says, “ fora 
be measured by nothing better than the fact that in 1840 Louis severe judge of my own times, and I believe its evil to be greater than 
Napoleon was esteemed a hair-brained enthusiast, and was seated in II say; but I say also that by the side of this evil good abounds, and 
meditative imprisonment at Ham, whilst Louis Philippe passed for | that at no epoch have we ever lived in the most obscure village, as 
the model of a constitutional king, and Guizot for the perfection of | a)<o in Paris, in the midst of more justice, prosperity, and security.” 
moral dignity combined with philosophic statesmanship. A generation | Whenever Mr. Pecksniif was forced by his candour to mention any 
which has seen the French Empire rise from the grave, and looks with a | failing of a friend, he added in kinduess that “ it was very natural,” 
sort of stolid apathy on the downfal of the Papacy, and on the disrup-| ‘ye reader of M. Guizot’s Memoirs is incessantly perplexed by one 
tion of the American union, can scarcely be expected to feel intense |inquiry. Why is it that a man so noble, so consistent, and so wise, 
interest in the schemes of a Pacha whose power has vanished, or] sould never have entered into any political affair which did not 
infeats of diplomacy which the course of events has to a great extent | involve him in blame and end in failures? This is the old question, 
deprived of importance. No one but an historical student will | when Cato falls out with Heaven, are we to blame Cato or the gods? 
read arguments of which the aim is to show that Mehamet. Ali A careful examination of the present volume suggests some of the 
was not the aggressor in the battle of Nezib, or that Ayn-Tab is On| reasons which have brought into diseredit those French constitu. 
Egyptian ground, and fewer still will care to enter into the inquiry, | tionalists of whom M. Guizot is the most illustrious represen- 
in its day of weighty interest, whether a comma in one of M. Thiers’ | tative. With good intentions, with considerable learning, and an 
despatches was a sign of punctuation or a mere slip of the pen. Nor | i nmense power of self-appreciation, he displays in every part of 
will topics uninteresting in themselves be rendered attractive by the | his work what we must term, harsh though the word sounds, a want of 
style of respectable dulness in which they are clothed by their natra- honesty. In the negotiations about Syria, M. Guizot and the Go- 
tor. The interest which attaches to M. Guizot’s book arises neither | vernment he represented were throughout in a false position. Pledged 
from its subject nor from its style. What ensures for it public at- jto act with the other Powers in support of the Sultan, their whole 
tention is the indirect light it throws on the characters and views of | ain was to favour the Pacha; hence, false pretences which deceived 
men who, if they have not played a great part in history, have at} ), one, intrigues which discredited France and did not aid Mehamet 
least acted on a conspicuous stage, and been mixed up with great | Ali; and as a result of this vicious policy, the final catastrophe 
events. , ' which left France in the ignominious position of having lost her 
Lord Palmerston and M. Guizot are the figures whose deeds and allies without having served her favourite. No one would wish 
words fill this volume of the French diplomatist’s me noIrs. Phe | to rake up the memory of past errors against men who might have 
one is the most successful, the other the most ill-starred of European expiated by their misfortunes worse crimes than the offence of having 
politicians, and it is a curious study to mark the impression made on | daybled in tortuous diplomacy. What is blamable is M. Guizot’s 
the man of failures by the man of success. Lord Palmerston could | }jindness to the errors of past years. Whilst he owns that France 
not expect to finda flatterer in the diplomatist whom he foiled, but we over-estimated the power of the Pacha and the importance of French 
doubt whether an elaborate eulogy would do more to bring forth the influence in Egypt, not a word is said from which it can be inferred 
true strength of his character than M. Guizot’s somew hat unfriendly | that he repents the dishonesty of the policy which it was his busi- 
picture. “ Such,” he writes, “is the construction of Lord Palmerston S/ness to defend. There have, however, been great statesmen not a 
mind, that when once certain ideas are established there, they fill and |whit more scrupulous than the French ministers, who attempted by 
Occupy it so strongly that opposite notions which are brought before hin | bullying and finesse to place a dependent of France on the throne of 
may obtain passing attention, but no permanent entry. Throughout |Syria. We doubt whether any considerable politician could be so 
the whole of this volume the same charge of narrowness and want |blind to the signs of the times as M. Guizot. A total absence of 
of philosophic statesmanship is reiterated, and to a great extent made | jnsicht is the most marked feature in his character. ‘The enthusiasm 
d. Thus in discussions on the condition of the Ottoman Empire | excited by the restoration to France of Napoleon’s bones, the cireum- 
e author of “The History of Civilization in Europe” appears to | stances of the attempt at Strasbourg, and the reckless boldness of the 
great advantage in contrast with the man whose political views are expedition to Boulogne, seem scarcely to have warned him of the power 
summed up in the dictum that “let a sick State recover territories | wielded by the name of Napoleon. Moreover, at a time when France 
capable of supplying men and money, let it restore regularity to its | was filled with men who dreamed of Republicanism and Socialism, 
administration, it will cure itself, and again become strong.” All| and by insurrections or attempts at assassination gave signs at once of 
is sounds very poor indeed compared with the reflections which | their existence and their energy, Guizot would appear to have paid 
taught that “the Turkish Empire was not dead, but dy ins; Ahat It | no heed to the social questions of the day. As he oe back at the 
was falling into shreds, and that while we may prolong its life, we past period he sees and thinks of nothing but of Parliamentary debates 
cannot resuscitate it effectively.” But if Lord Palmerston’s Vision land divisions. And thus his whole book is filled with the dry bones 
was limited, he displayed, on his rival’s own showing, two qualities | of 4 defunct constitutional system which never possessed more than 
Which, though not sufficient to make a statesman, go very far |, languid vitality. Men who, like the Orleanists, have failed—have 
towards creating a great politician. Throughout the whole nego- | risen again to power. No one ean tell what may be the fate reserved 
tion he gave unceasing proof of unconquerable tenacity in his | fo, the constitutional party in France. If they share the sentiments 
resolutions, and of almost audacious boldness in their execution. | To of Louis Philippe’s greatest Minister there is little reason to expect 
stop the rogress of the Pacha was his avowed intention, and neither |or to desire their return to influence. Learned, pedantic, self-satis- 
the vacillat‘on of his colleagues, the dread ol responsibility, HOF | fied, he records in every line he writes the profoundness of his own 
te intrigues of France, availed to turn him from his course. Before | conviction that there is nothing to regret of in his past career, A 
unceasing activity the inertness of friends and the opposition of | Government which fell by its own weakness remains in his eyes the 
noblest example of constitutional freedom. A king, who had the 


fore us. 




















* An Embassy to the Court of St. James's in 1840. By Tr. Guizot. Bentley. 
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virtues and vices of an intelligent shopkeeper, was, he fancies, a 
representative of the French character, and the interests and pas- 
sions of a literary clique are identified in his mind with the feel- 
ings of the French nation. While intending to write his own vin- 
dication, he unintentionally impresses on his readers the moral which 
no nation can afford to forget—that if the ideal society be one where 

hilosophers are kings, the worst of all governments is that in which 
oe are pedants or pedants are kings. 





THE BIGLOW PAPERS.* 


To people who enjoy literary olives there are few luxuries more | 


acceptable than an instalment of the Biglow Papers. Full of the 
grotesque fancy which is so seldom displayed except by the true poet, 
and studded with the raciest combinations of old thoughts, so original 
in form as to create an impression of perfect novelty, the first series 
attained instantly a place in the affections of all who admire the 
broad, loving, Teutonic humour. Unfortunately for himself, Mr. 
Lowell was tempted to continue the strain in a monthly magazine, 
and, writing to order, failed to display the special qualities of his own 
mind. Mencan be grotesque at will, but it is only in certain moods 
that higher thoughts can naturally clothe themselves in the grotesque 
et natural garb it pleases the American satirist to wear.  Bird-o’- 
Sesion Sawin, admirable where embodying the author’s life-long 
contempt for the popular arguments in favour of filibustering and 
slavery, became as the advocate of secession slightly tiresome. One 
laughed with instead of at him. Mr. Loweil himself seems aware 
of his failures. “1 thought,” he says : 
“T thought ef this ‘ere milkin’ 0’ the wits, 
So much a month, warn’t givin’ Natur’ fits,— 
Ef folks warn’t druv, findin’ their own milk fail, 
To work the cow that hez an iron tail, 
An ef idees ‘thout ripenin’ in the pan 
Would send up cream to humour ary man.” 
The momentary cloud, however, passed away, and the present in- 
stalment will, we believe, add considerably to its author’s reputation. 
Printed in the style of the American press—which Mr. ‘Triibner, 
who can issue editions de /uxe, ought never to send out, even in cheap 
instalments—and on a merely temporary subject, the lines will still 
be welcome to every man who cau relish the flavour of subtle though 
oddly compounded humour. ‘The wit is as racy as of yore, the mix- 
ture of things sacred and profane, the prophets and Mr. Emerson, 
Moses and the last stump orator, as startling as of yore, while ever and 
anon genuine poetic power breaks out in flashes of most melodious 
song. ‘Lhe spirit, too, is the spirit of Hosea Biglow; all the acri- 
mony produced by a civil war, all the tyranny inherent in democratic 
opinion, has failed to convince the humorist that Christ would have 
massacred rebels for rebellion, and the last poem contains one of 
the most convincing arguments against the theory of vengeance now 
growing so powerful in America, that it has ever been our lot to | 
read, ‘Lhere are two poems in this number, one a speech uttered to 
a “caucus” of democrats, and intended as a pungent party philippic, 
the other styled a “ pastoral,” and really a plea for mercy. ‘The 
latter is far the more poetic, but we must make one or two extracts 
from the first, if only to illustrate the poiut that so constantly strikes 
Englishmen, the tendency of the American mind to an irreverence 
which has no relation to infidelity, The speaker discourses on popular 
applause : 
“ It sends up the sperits ez lively as rockets, 
An’ I feel it—wal, down to the eend o’ my pockets, 
Jes’ lovin’ the people is Canaan in view, 
But its Canaan paid quarterly t hev ‘em love you ; 
It’s a blessin’ thet’s breakin’ out ollus in fresh spots; 
It’s a follerin’ Moses "thout losin’ the flesh-pots.” 
Only a people accustomed to ¢hink and sing of Canaan as the land 
flowing with milk and honey would ever comprehend those lines, and 
only a man so sure of his own faith that the possibility of irreverence 
never entered his mind would have so employed them. No English- 
man, English as the sentiment is, would ever say: 
“ God hates vour sneakin’ creturs that believe, 
He'll settle things they run away and leave.” 
Tristram Shandy, had he talked verse, would probably have described 
the operation of kicking precisely in the following style. The orator 
is describing the conditions of union between North and South, and 
even here the quaint side-glance at things which, though not religious, 
are talked about chiefly in churchyards, is oddly perceptible : 
““ We hed to go sheers in preservin’ the bellance : 
An’ ez they seemed to feel they wuz wastin’ their tallents 
’Thout some un to kick, "t warn’t more ’n proper, you know, 
Each should furnish his part; an’ sence they found the toe, 
An’ we wuz n't cherubs—wal, we found the buffer, 
For fear thet the Compromise System should suffer.’ 


( 


t 


I 
The tone becomes almost invisible in the following bit of sareastic | , 
selise : 
“ An folks don't want Fourth of July t’ interfere 
With the business-consarns o’ the rest o’ the year, 
No more ‘n they want Sunday to pry an’ to peek 
Into wut they are doin’ the rest of the week.” 


¢ 
( 


( 
The astoral is in a higher tone, and we do not remember a descri )- 
t ’ I 


tion of the beauty of the spring more genuinely poetic in form and } 
thought, than the following : ‘ 
“ Then all comes crowdin’ in; afore you think j 

The oak-buds mist the side-hill woods with pink, t 





all one has to say of a great book. 
play of Victor Hugo hold too much matter in them to be sifted, 
tasted, pronounced on in a breath. 
touch on this or that outside detail of it. 
before our eyes, and till the master builder takes down his scaffolding 
we can hardly say for certain how the parts fit. 


sent. 


will never serve for salt to a thing born rotten. 


we have it here in pure and fresh force. 


supremely great modern dramatist. 


, . . . a, 
The catbird in the laylock-bush is loud, 


The orchard turns to heaps o’ rosy cloud, 
In elilum-shrouds the flashin’ hangbird clings 

’ . : . 
An’ for the summer vy'’ge his hammock slings, 
All down the loose-walled lanes in archin’ bowers 
The barb’ry droops its strings o’ golden flowers. 


"Nuff sed, June’s bridesman, poet o’ the year, 

Gladness on wings, the bobolink, is here ; 

Half-hid in tip-top apple-blooms he swings, 

Or climbs aginst the breeze with quiverin’ wings, 

Or, givin’ way to ’t in a mock despair, 

Runs down, a brook o’ laughter, thru the air.” 
And Crabbe would have looked with surly envy’on the pupil wi 
could thus record the result of minute observations in the a," 





| 
| 
| 
| 
“ Fust come the blackbirds clatt’rin’ in tall trees, 

An’ settlin’ things in windy Congresses. 





| *Fore long the trees begin to show belief,— 
The maple crimsons to a coral-reef, 
Then saffron swarms swing off from all the willers 
So plump they look like yaller caterpillars, 
Then gray hossches’nuts leetle hands unfold 
Softer ‘n a baby’s be at three days old: 
This is the robin’s almanick; he knows 
Thet arter this ther’ 's only blossom-snows ; 
So, choosin’ out a handy crotch an’ spouse, 
He goes to plasterin’ his adobe house.” 
Dreaming in the woods in the pleasant spring Hosea falls asleep, ang 
is visited by his grandfather, who discusses the future of the rebel] 
in the style of the 7ribune : 


0 
* Smite 'em hip an’ thigh !’ 

Sez gran'ther, ‘ and let every man-child die ! 

Oh for three weeks o’ Crommle an’ the Lord! 

O, Israel, to your tents an’ grind the sword !’ 
Hosea does not see it, and replies with an argument which, besides 
being excellent in itself, will move Americans more than reams of 
appeal to Christian feeling, which they will answer with quotations 
from Jewish history : 

“¢ Thet kind o’ thing worked well in ole Judee, 

But you forget how long it’s ben av. ; 

You think thet ’s ellerkence,—lI call it shoddy, 

A thing,’ sez 1, ‘ wun’t cover soul nor body. 


You took to follerin’ where the Prophets beckoned, 

An’, fust you knowed on, back come Charles the Second ; 
Now what I want’s to have all we gain stick, 

An’ not to start Millennium too quick ; 

We hain’t to punish only, but to keep, 

An’ the cure ’s gut to go a centry deep.’” 


The plea is none the less sound because the old Puritan instantly re- 
torts : . 
“* Thet exe of ourn, when Charles’s neck gut split, 

Opened a gap that ain't bridged over yit;' ” 
for the Americans want a bridge, not a chasm, between the old and 
the new, and, as Hosea remarks : 
“ ¢Slav'ry’s your Charles, the Lord hez gin the exe ;}— 

Our Charles,’ sez I, ‘ hez gut eight million necks.’ ” 
It is well that with the political intellect of the country half inclined 
to give way to the cry for vengeance, to urge extermination, and talk 
of reconstructing society amid a fruitful desert, that the poetic 
instinct should repudiate the axe, and, though in sore perplexity, 
appeal to the Christian laws as those which best control the imagi- 
nation, while most in consonance with the historie fact. Hosea 
Biglow’s few pages are the best consolation we know to editors 
tempted by weariness and disgust to believe the humour, the brain, 
and the heart of America represented in her newspapers. 


LES MISERABLES. Parts IL. axp IIL* 
Ir is something of a juggler’s trick to squeeze into reviewing shape 
Two fresh acts of the great prose 





At most one can just attempt to 
The temple is building 


We may let the social side of the question stand over for the pre- 
Any book above a certain pitch of writing must be taken first 
f all to be a work of pureart. For we can bring no man’s work to 
1 higher standard. All the excellence of moral purpose in the world 
Especially in handling 
any work of the greatest master we have alive we must keep to the 
real test. No philanthropies or philosophies that may get between 
in artist and his work can be permitted to shove by the main question. 
As to the working power of Victor Hugo, no man will doubt but 
That old miraculous style 
of his, that perfection of touch, all the sweetness and all the strength 
f it, are now as they were before. So too with the dramatic side 
ff his books ; as long as he writes at all he must write like the one 
Principles and theories, the very 
hings of all others surest to ruin and deform the working facu'ty 
f meaner men, give way when it comes to practice before the grand 
ust instinct that was born with him. As to his personal and nv ral 
astes, they are keen and decisive enough: but as a poet bound to 








* The Biglow Papers. Second Series. Triibner. 


* Les Misérables. WDeuxitme Partie: Cosette. Troisitme Partie; Marius. 
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handle character simply as his raw material, and bring to all questions | of moral surgery it may be cut, purged, and burned out of the world 
. or evil the impartiality of a crucible, he can poise Rathert|in time. But it is hard to conceive that the greatest intellects and 
vith Evriaduus, Ruy Blas with Gubetta, Thenardiers with Myriels, | the minds most trained and broken in to noble and subtle labour of 
frain from the judgment. Even against his own will, all the | thought can actually hold on to this dogma. Yet, if society be per- 


— 





and reitas A . ° ee. . ~ “ - - - - - 

jeat of his hatred of evil, all his pure fierce wrath and disgust at it, | fectible, there is no other way; for if evil is to live at all it will 

qunot burn out the natural stamp. He must give a man his fair | grow and cohere to a certainty, struggle and settle into some place it 
1 be content to mix beautiful things with foul and terrible. may thrive in, push out shoots into some warm foul air of prosperity. 


share, ANC . ° he - A oo - . = : 2 
ft is the supreme test of a great dramatist, that he can be fair to his | Besides, if the thing were possible, would it be a thing to wish for ? 


rilains. A little one takes either to bespattering them or to cocker- | To live in a world with the evil drained off would be a heavy and 
ing them. Pi ; ; hopeless kind of life: All this theorizing about reform turns on 

‘And this book of Les Misérables, wide and deep as it strikes and | hinges, and men turn by other machinery. About the deepest and 
shoots with root and branch, is at heart a play before all things. We | wisest thing said these many years on the matter is that in Sordello, 
: where all philosophies of reform and renewal are sifted and 
shaken and turned over in a hand as strong as Victor Hugo’s own. 
inde—Isrical rests im the press of the action. Here is nothing like We can only tear out some few verses by way of explaining ; but 
the poignant and bitter beauty of those latter chapters about Fantine 3 | throughout that sixth book of our greatest modern English poem, 
yo single detail that catches and stings in the reeding like some of the close chain of thoughts, welded one within another, and forged 
those touches where the man’s terrible tenderness comes out. No} even to red heat in the fire of a supreme dramatic eloquence, supports 
inst that marvellous one in the first. part—such | and includes all that can well be said or thought on these deep dim 


song either, to set against 
song as we shall uever get from any master but one; nor any one | questions, The citation has a hard abrupt sound, taken thus out of 





ge far enough now into the body of it to see somewhat of its make. 
The second and third acts have spaces here and there for some inter- 


: , . 4: | , . . . 
hit of effect so subtle and ot such wonderful imaginative justice as the | its place; but even as they stand stripped of setting, no other man 
. oT a Ris ter : | , - —s : 
dream of Jean Valjean. But infinite breadth and weight of work | could put his meaning in such words : 
there is; incomparable variety of power and cunning. For the “Oh, flame persists, but is not glare as stanch ? 


matter of social history we get a whole period, containing the fag- Where the salt marshes stagnate, crystals branch— 
end of the Restoration and the first working d Lvs of the July Go Blood dries to crimson—Evil 's beautified 
|| In every shape! But Beauty thrust aside 
You banish Evil; wherefore? After all 
Is Evil our result less natural 
Than Good?” 


All this of course in no wise affects the material side of the business ; 


yernment, h re dug up and 
timacy, while still feverishly and faintly alive ; the first green fruit 


uid out. The last quaint shapes of legi- 


and soft blossom of opinions that were to come under the harvest 
sickles in 1848; we get sight of each lying used up and done with, 


miles and years away from us. One singular thing in especial we 

38 : h } ao the question here started neither helps nor hinders the social labourer 

have achance here of looking at, and, if we please, of understand- je ques L here Sti erps HNGCT as aK er. 
” | We are at issue with the letter of the book on the ground of moral 


ing; that “recrudescence” of the revolution which began to work re he ‘ 

and get vent, it seems, alinost before the House of Orleans was warm |Speculation only. There we object to the appearance even of such a 

in its new honours. [t is worth trying to appreciate that curious | Poush trenchant solution of the difficulty as the text seems to offer. All 

eager temper of mind which had fallen on a whole generation, even | !uor objections and distastes we might put forward, not without all 

while the mould of the first Empire was hardly yet broken ; something | fit reverence and reluctance, may be said to adhere to or to grow out 

of asensual passionate devotion set to work in the service of poli- | 0 this great one. It has been fairly set down, and must stand for what 
: | it is worth ; for here it cannot be followed up and reasoned out. 





tical belief. But as a piece of exquisite work we had rather look to | 
the study of the grand bourgeois. ere the humour is pure and the 
sim simple ; whereas in all that concerns Enjolras and his company, DEACONESSES.* 
some sense of personal sentiment and political meaning will slip in | “ zo i wg : ee ae eee 
r cannot be necessary to give a minute account of this interesting 


at every loophole. All this no doubt improves the book in one |) 4] book 
; | little book. 


op The article » Quarte igh it is founde 
wase; gives it heat, directness, sharp clear life and actual breath ; rhe article in the Quarterly, on whigh it is founded, 


9, O : . : : |} awakened much attention to the subject at » time 1 in its pre- 
but it is alwavs on the edge of imterference with the proper business | 1 mu a : oe ton the abject a the time, and In its pre 
. | sent enlarged form it has gained greatly both in strength and clear- 
ness. It is by far the best account we know of the continental 
institutions for Protestant Deaconesses—pointing out their differences, 
and their resemblances. At Kaiserwerth the religious ceremony of 
ordination establishes the sacred character of the deaconess more 
completely, perhaps, than anywhere. At other places there is greater 
flexibility. There is consecration, but not ordination, Everywhere 
: | religion is at the basis, 1 payer t y dedic: always enjoined ; 
great writers, who can nevet slur or smear even in their broadest | — “ - Ae mm ind sts.) — _ me ” ays ¢ ner d; 
: . +: ib ere is always a special chapel : shapli > ins . 
rapid work. As perfect in her slight way is Mile. Gillenormand, with | QU® “ere 1S Not always a special Chapel and chaplain to the institution 
t ve . eng Ce orje. | ome simply attend the nearest parish church, and work with and 
pins and buckles stuck in to hide what no eye ever turned towards ; . . . - 
; a ~ . ; | under the clergyman, having daily family prayers read by the presid- 
who could have given an Englishwoman three points in the game of | voce ep me i At Strasbourg the f aa Ae lhe ‘ 
, , | ; ot | ing lady other. Str re the female eleme dominates. 
soem and then have beaten her out of sight ; not to be looked | ag ac © mower rasbourg the ema ciemen prea mina es 


of 80 great a b 0k. 

The high comedy of M. Gillenormand is as noble in manner as 
Molitre’s work; the dec p-rooted, loud-tongued beliefs of the bourgeois, 
hisclear sense of actual things, philosophic humours and charities, 
intolerant genialities, the old flavour of Voltaire in him salted with 
some rancid pinch of De Maistre royalism, all the essence of him and | 
all the accidents of his surrounding, are given in the subtle way of 


ack at by any mortal. “Nwlli homiaum respectabilis, and yet so Thougis Mr. Harter, the pastor and founder, has been essential to 
rapectable!” says Ernest Clouét, in his Etudes Anglaise, the rise and progress of the institution, he has most wisely delegated 
We may remark, too, slipped in sofily between the fiery Waterloo | —_ of 9. — to . ee ae —  acoge lady. The 
chapters and the grave gentle studies of convent life and work, those CACO mes nere are te & aiguer order, anc have taken & more 
NG sat ciieiaat tieeen alias Gad anak idiien Hits dines a esl decided part in self-government. Here, however, is ordination, with 
perfect. After ali that riot of sound and eolour, fierce earnest heat | a — he Se ed . | a his wif 
of labour, and keen endeavour to judge and to explain the reason or |, At St. . soup the rule is more ¢ omestic—t 1¢ pastor and his wife are 
theresult of huge reverse and change; with that word of Cambronne’s the father _ mother ol the family. There is no ordination, but a 
(aword of not less noble daring as repeated by a historian than as consecration. Again, at Rieben, near Basle, the Deaconesses axe 
uttered by a soldier), hot in our hearing still, as it was thrown out in directed for the most part by a lady, the daughter of a Basle manu- 
the teeth of the enemy ; we get instead such an admirable bit of inven- facturer, who is described as “a gentle and feminine woman, but 
tion and reasoning as Eponine’s discourse on the kitten (Vois-tu, wa with much strengt h of character and great administrative talent. 
6 : . . -»:’ - | Here there is no chapel, but constant attendance on public worship 
seur, jouons avec. Je serais une dame, and so forth). Even Mamillius in : - pel, - es P uP, 
Shakspeare is hardly so perfect a child as some of Hugo’s. Both the neighbouring clergymen and professors of Basle freely affording 
masters have something of the same passion for them, and the same their services. Then at Mulhausen, where the Deaconesses — highly 
delight in taking their talk and thought to pieces; but in corners of popular, and where the town is divided into five districts, in each of 
Hugo’s work one comes upon some stray of child’s furniture such as which a Deaconess has her two rooms, her medicines, her kitchen, 
Hills blesself natat have leit or lest somewhere. and her servant, there is most valuable co-operation on the part of 
Of the outside story, and the way in which every scene of our play the clergy and the municipality, the latter allowing to each Deaconess 
is got up aud put together, we have said nothing yet ; and can in effect the services of the Médecin du Quartier, and the Bureau de Bien iui - 
say nothing, xcept that the workmanship here is the same as it always — furnishing the medicines. There scem to be no want of funds. 
was; the effect as true, the interest as deep and sharp asever. But | Lhe Deaconesses are generally rather lower in rank at Richen than in 
on the system of speculative explan lion started in the sixth volume oar ai other institutions. They SSEve Ss REESCS al Berne, Zurich, and 
aword or two of comment may be ventured here. Schauffhausen. The poor have a high — of the training and 
The sickly and venomous side of a society is dissecte d and defined ; } CEPCTICNCS of the Deaconesses, and worry d adies willingly give aid to 
specimens of this disease and that classed and labelled > Gln hateful | the work. It seems remarkably to realize the idea of a female pato- 
outlines of thievish and murderous faces set down one by one. ‘Then chial Diaconate. : : 
the social question is brought up and faced; and the belief clearly |. We have her all these various examples, because for every form 
and sharply declared, that all this may be healed or done away with | @"° which this idea has as yet expanded, there is room in Great 
by simple increase of light, knowledge, anda fair system of work and Britain and Ireland. We cannot see why it should not be admirable 
life, No man doubts but that the gain of fresh licht and purer help reer Nich distracted rectors of Iondon city parishes, the inha- 
ll pad geealigey : orto cut off much of this social | tants of which are now so deteriorated, In such parishes there is no 
sickness: that some kinds of evil once brought into clear light must | possibility of finding efficient Sunday school teachers, and there is no 
ak i | upper class to excite emulation and strengthen regard to character. 
‘The clergyman and his curate must do every sort of duty ; if married, 








v at once burnt up, the daylight beimg to them as fire ; that physical | 


evils, for instance, may be met and weeded out by material remedy. | : “ - . 

of oll life « >. | you are sure to hear of a sickly wife and increasing household cares ; 
elorm, in some simple sense, is acondition of all life; this minute’s | - 7 +s litt] f le hel for tl , , opt 

: . ls ore is . o female help eves aternity society 0 

reath is not the same as last minute’s ; no shape of things is imma- | 28¢ “here 38 “tle or no female help even tor Me maternity society 
table absoltitely ; as far as reason or faith or sense can lay hold on it, | * Deaconesses. Reprinted, with large additions, from the Quarterly Keview, 
It must ¢ se as oe »w for » by y ey i feet | September, 1860. ByJ.S. Howson, D.D. Longman and Co. 

om t change and get ué w forms to live by. If evil is in effect | *arochial Mission Women; their Work and éts- Fruits. By the Hon. Mrs. John 
askin disease in a man or in a social body, doubtless by perfection ' rox Talbot. ‘Rivingtons. 
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| Mrs. S. said, she always believed quality’s ways was strange, but th 
*greed with them; and she like to know ‘ow they managed to keep thea. 








the clothing club. The poor parson has to be man and woman both. 
Now, for a conscientious man, feeling his responsibilifies, no species of 
help could possibly be more appropriate than the services of three or | elves so different.’ ‘Did my ma’ comb er ‘air three times a day? Tp, 
four well-instructed practical women. If they differ in rank so much | that's it! It's ‘cording to what you're brought up to.’ 4 ” 
the better, for all cannot work alike, but if they will cordially help the |, It was amusing how this hair talk impressed the people. I oftey 
clergyman in the district in which he ministers he will rightly con- | ome a be spa per 7s nudge, * Three times 
ceive it to be one of the most cheering circumstances in his lot. In| od cone? enh Gen ted pomp > af “ee eth td a say s0— 
this case such agency will be fundamentally Church, but a benevo- | jer ma.* | ee ee ee ee ee 
lent Christian woman would be ready, we hope, to lend her aid) yy, en eo oe re ie 
wherever desired or needed, and we have very small sympathy with] | . is yon oe ‘he aoe ls re nny wee talk—which, to our 
those who are always suspecting the presence of evil rather than petiingy sv 7 bury ate ped — — aare nm Sis much 
hailing the sober certainties of good. Practically, when a Deaconess’s | a“ * He wpe ge — chial pe ey rn 
work is to be done, we feel no great apprehension of any difliculty | ; ii, ~ ine _ , me et wom MOE women and their super. 
arising which may not be easily overcome; but if, as must, we think, | MCCS lad oy Sion Den unrcomnggete . ih to us as likely to be 
be conceded, training establisiments and resting homes are required, | PT" hae a wat = Th a ma ve, we feel bound to 
we certainly are aware that here will come the conflict and the | anewer Snat We Comes = gp. bree aluable supply towards meet. 
objections. There must be a religious rule aud a general unity. ing a great want, but we see defects in the organization which wil] 
This at least will be the prevailing fecling as to parochial Deaconesses. | ——- gee developed = the pe rt ee widely into opera. 
We simply look at facts. There may be a perfect consciousness of | ete 3 fie agence i; Fealt gee prey may be, to whom is 
the soul at forbearance in all the less practical matters, but as to the fondly ti 0 nr = Gomenss pert of the work, are not, as js 
satisfaction and confidence of co-operation we do not see how : ee 7 Cheng, See Sewer for their sow Steneen. They may now and 
clergyman in these parishes can introduce such helpers unless they then appear to effect an ag eeengry more speedily than more educated 
come recommended as friends to him and his cause by his Diocesan | P°0"* Would do, but we have to set against this their greater impor. 
or some body of workers approved by that Diocesan. — — amy <0. = we pay ews’ doubts. That kuocking again 
The second book on our list contains an interesting account of a agin. wont bouge on Gone apt rie ),—that resolute perantense— 
work begun and carried on in London and its suburbs from the early |‘? perhaps, what a Deaconess of higher standing and greater delicacy 
part of the year 1860. It is peculiarly worth notice in these bustling would do Fw ne se nay se her way might not be made 
days, inasmuch as it has been entirely worked out hitherto by four - oo, sg sai mg ang wake | ae the Ie Z aqpeem of training and 
benevolent ladies, who both devised and executed the whole plan, i sagen sign Se a _ he” supeetnnentent herself, 
and have now, through the applications of clergymen to them, the we. on se 8 ” ih ation $0 | * work, and dependent on 
important office of helping no less than twenty-eight populous districts = ag yee indin 7) Seen aay | = fally supply the 
to mission women, occasionally to nurses, and to supplies of cloth- f; oe 4 ls : ot y airy — re es — om a 
ing, bedding, &c., besides books, including bibles and prayer-books ; a oo ~ west whit 7 pel a ty ae pees 1 SP Be oD likely to 
in short, performing " large amount of Deaconesses’ work through pa “ _ “vm, nussion women and their superintendents 
very simple agency. Without an office or any paid official except | “"S aie gto tga ph eee P their aS ol 
the mission women themselves; with merely such an amount of | | Anc Os ee Ge Seer eee advantage of theit ar esi lor we 
expenditure in printing as has been necessary to save time and | — ‘ “ og ee ee F We do enjoy, oe a, oe 
trouble, these ladies have done and are doing this considerable portion Ww - . € a, these hag ere ete unprok sslonal intercourses between 
of much needed work. Their funds, almost wholly raised by private | P00" ane —_ L, “4 —— to hear of the surprise the discussion 
application, are carefully administered. There seems to us absolutely Pall ‘ym yo a « rida L esoy t yrtine: . ee Sea 
no waste. The mission women, their pioneers, are recommended to | bo pens — — oy tl oe lee & stately prescriptive manne, 
them by the clergyman of the parish in which they work, and they | — ; a “om of yg ay a head oe T are 
are certainly not over-paid, the weekly wages being proportioned to pokey aay rae ies mor 8 aig oe Ch cl zi parochial ppg 
the state of the district, the time taken up, and the particular position ——— - 4 . - ‘1h pegeos ee See 
of the agent. Nor are they wholly paid in all cases by the ladies, | “" mOkSS wae Gt her oppertuanize to incaleste tnuat baptism, 
as a share in the expense is sometimes taken by residents, who also ra akg ~~ Here again are points which require geutleuess, 
may help in establishing a nurse, or in hiring a room for the purposes " 'Whethe, Ve pine kelv to prevail more in the eduented Deseaus 
of meeting the poor, keeping stores, &c. A very important agency, | ,), - ~ en patie es pass ence onctigeoarnchany che etnontod enetness 
however, between the mission women and the central board is yet to be : os = oy Pell ' eae ange Bs: ful k h . oe 4 decide. We 
noticed. Everywhere where one or where two parochial mission women “9 y veer ‘y a ] wath ad ts - t “ cena rs tT fa a . - —— 
are placed, communication is opened also with some resident lady, | ve a. oy ye ese — ." “il be d aa o. an ae a ee that 
who enacts the part of superintendent, receiving and keeping regular — be Me nybir Ch te pa a o Grae with Jn the cong a 
accounts of the small sums gathered up by the parochial women from CORE re SS Coen Te 
their poor friends for specified purposes. ‘These superintendents also | 
distribute the stores, and meet the poor at appointed times in the | 
comfortable room provided, where advice can be given as to their CURRENT LITERATURE. 
urchases, and as to any of their concerns which they may desire to 
iscuss, the superintendents, of course, communicating with the 
central committee. 











Moven by the purest patriotism, Mr. T. Beever Daveneyt has written a re. 
markably able and lucid essay on the military position of England, He 
shows that through the jealousy and envy of foreign Powers this country 
No less than in the Deaconess Institutions a character for personal | is peculiarly liable to attack, though shielded by her insular position, mari- 
religion and an interest previously shown towards the poorest and | time supremacy, and other formidable means of defence. For offensive 
most forlorn of the inhabitants of our crowded neighbourhoods is | ¥@T» however, she is not so well prepared as the great continental states, 
essential, and the experienced clergyman himself points out the indi- | and, consequently, at the ee a of hostilitics usually encoustes 
viduals he considers most fit to be employed. — whieh oon =e — ne Rereoapaetoee < ne 
We cannot possibly doubt, in the face of the numerous and simply ae. Saey le re ie ee ee oe 
- ° ’ ae ; ’ | warm support of allies, but still more to the inexperience of our generals, 
stated details given, that these mission women have obtained aCCeSS | Were it not for the latter cause England would hold the same pre-eminence 
to the confidence of the people at whose houses they visit. Of course | hy land which she does by sea, for her troops are practically invincible, 
it is impossible to vouch for their constant prudence ; but the in- | and ensure ultimate success to the side on which they are arrayed. The 
creasing cleanliness and decorum of some of the inmates, the grati- | recent improvements in fire-arms tend “to give the advantage to small 
tude they show for the pains taken to help them in sickness aud to | armies of picked men, armed with the most powerful weapons and engines 
put them in a way of procuring comforts; also the amount of money | of destruction. This,” continues Mr. Dayeney, ‘is obviously adapted to 
absolutely redeemed from waste, and subscribed by them for necessary | the circumstances of a country like England, abounding in wealth and 
articles, surely proves that the mission women ave gaining a general | mechanical skill, but averse to the maintenance of great armies. Such 
influence for good. From the first dawning symptoms of improve- | ‘8 ® Meagre outline of the subject the author proposes to review, and it 
ment, generally shown, says a mission woman, by “the face being | sees aoeneany a a that mh — Ds Pp kings = 
washed,” to the hour when a lady superintendent gathers a few of | SPSUA8e & SINSUARY Persp evens ae eee ane aways appropaa 
? a : Ate 5. | while his illustrations from history are both apposite and impartial. 
the poor families together in the parish room, and brings them pro-| Jt js devoutly to be hoped that the “ intelligent foreigners” who are among 
vision from her own house for a hearty “tea, they go on more and | ys, making notes with a view to print them, will not found their judgment 
more hopefully. Great amazement is expressed on one of these occa- | on the state of English poetry at the present day upon the gleanings of 
sions at the butter: | editors’ waste-paper baskets, collected and published under the appropriate 
“ Mrs, C. said she hadn’t tasted butter all winter—but this was so good title of Modern Metre.t The lines consist of various measures and cadences, 
—it was like eating the Spring. | and some of them even rhyme with one another, but there is not a trace of 
“Mrs. B. leaned across, pointed with her thumb-nail to the butter, and | true poetry in the whole volume. Miss Louisa Crow is decidedly the best 
asked if it was ‘fresh? I assented, and asked if she liked it. ‘It’s | of these very minor minstrels, and if she only aspires to be “a poet of the 
lovely.’ | day,” and not for all time, there is no particular reason to dispute her claim 
“As great surprise was expressed at the rolls, I said I had brought to an ephemeral existence. The others, however, should not be permitted 
everything with me from where I lived. Mrs.S.: ‘Then, now, I'll taste | to exist a single hour, and indeed many of them are born with the death- 
what ye eats. To think of you bringing us the same. Faith, yer the | rattle in their throat, which they mistake for harmony and the song of 
prettiest lady ever I see.’ . . . . After tea the talk turned on hair. | inspiration. 
Mrs. B. said, ‘ Some folks was all for combing hair, but she thought it We are sorry for Mr. Gilbert Beresford. § He would fain have “ Heaven’ 
combed it out.’ I differed, and Mrs. K. said, ‘ might she make bold to ask | handkerchief” to wipe away his “tears, that would laugh at ocean's empti- 


if I combed mine often?’ I said, it was all taken down and combed | ness.” A most lachrymose bard in very truth, and one on whom the 
betes Or 


three times in the course of a day. Their wonder grew. Mrs. B. said she | 


never ’eard sich a think in all her born days, &. . . . . Mrs. K,/ * Parochial Mission Women. 
t The Military Position of England considered in its General Aspects, By Thomas 


said, when she was young she had lived with a very 'ticklar old lady in | Revver Dovenay, LA. dasveld end Ses 

* alia nal e AT Ping | Beeve' ye , M.A, Jarrold and Sons. 
the satin way (weavers), and she always made her comb her hair out | ¢ Modern Metre: a Medium for the Poets of the Day. Tallant and Co. 
every morning—but three times a day! Oh dear, it was wonderful! &c.! § Sorrow. By Gilbert Beresford. Nisbet and Co. 
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Middle Level Commissioners should keep a watchful eye. of what avail 
ge coffer-dams, or the highest efforts of engineering skill, against such an 
Aquarius as this, who boasts, 
“| have a tear to put out every star 

That spangles in the studded firmament ; 

I have a tear to drink up every grain 

That in the scorched desert owns a space, 

Though but the millionth part of what might serve 

A gnat to rest on”? 
gerated in expression, the above lines are at least intelligible 


wever exag, ’ . 
» hat possible meaning are we to attach to the following 


nonsense, but w 


t? 
= “ Perfect His sorrow was to suffer; so 


Perfect His sorrow was to act, not suffer. 
And here I do behold threefold perfection. 
’Tis perfect to procure, and to prevent, 
And perfect is it in the sovereign mean 
Itself procures.” 
are two hundred and fifty-two pages in this strain, and equally 
heautiful and sublime. ; ; : ; 
Thetwoconcluding volumes of melodramatic tales illustrative of the history 
ofthe Anglican Church® have already appeared, and will beread with pleasure 
py those who are fond of hot seasoning in literature. There are incidents 
qough to furnish materials for a whole library of romance, nor is there 
any lack of variety and spirit in the descriptions of social life at very 
diferent periods and in countries widely remote from one another. The 
second volume is devoted to the mediwval age, and ranges from the time of 
§t, Dunstan to the fall of Cardinal Wolsey. The scenes throughout are, 
of course, laid in England, whereas, in the third volume, the reader finds 
himself now in Ole Virginny in the reign of James L., and now with the 
Puritan settlers in Massachusetts. Then, presto! he is hurried off to the 
establishment at Sydney when at its very worst, thence to the 
Coromandel Coast, and finally to Canada, at the time of the rebellion 
defended by Mr. Roebuck. Viewed simply as stories, this series is not 
unworthy of the London Journal, or any other respectable periodical of that 
description, but we fear the editor will be disappointed in his anticipation 
that they will in any way assist in bringing about “the restoration of 
tithes, the resuscitation of discipline, and the establishment of a happy 
concord between the Church and the State.” The illustrations are re- 
markable for very nearly the worst drawing we have ever seen. 
Republications seem to be the order of the day. Let any man succeed 
in getting half a dozen papers published in a periodical of fair renown, 
his next step is to bring them out in a collective form under some taking 
fitle, as if it were an entirely original work he wished to introduce to 
public notice. This practice is tantamount to hoisting false colours, and 
is altogether condemnable. 
“extenuating circumstances” in favour of the author of Hearts ef Vak,t 


who has lately republished a series of papers on naval matters which first | 


appeared in the Dublin University Magazine. There may not be much 
power or originality in these “ yarns,” but they are evidently “spun” in 
an honest and patriotic spirit, and are never heavy except when they are 
meant to be hilarious. However, it is, on the whole, a pleasant volume 
enough, and superior to the average run of republications. 

It must be no slight relief to the subscribers to Messrs. Routledge's 
Illustrated Natural History to have exchanged reptiles and other horrid 
monsters for the graceful forms of marine shells. ‘The June number con- 
tains some beautiful engravings of harp, ivory, woodcock, spindle-shells, 
and many other molluses—the inhabitant being represented as well as its 
abode. To very many persons this will prove the most interesting part 
that has yet appeared. 

The National Magazine (William Tweedie) appears to hold its own 


tant bien que mal, though Part LVIII, does seem rather a dear shilling’s | 


worth. The tenacity of life displayed by third-rate periodicals is posi- 
tively marvellous. In that, as in other respects, they resemble the cold- 
blooded animals, whose whole life is a lingering death. And as if there 
were not already literary magazines enough and to spare in the world a 
new one has been recently started under the title of The North of England 
Magazine (James Blackwood), of which we desire to say nothing more 
harsh than that it is nearly unreadable. Equally juvenile, but of very 
different proportions, is The Exchange (Sampson Low, Son, and Co.), 
a Home and Colonial Monthly Review of Commerce, Manufactures, and 
General Politics, Considering its special nature, this periodical appears 
to be every way worthy of support, particularly by men engaged in busi- 
ness, to whose interests it is chiefly devoted. The matter is abundant and 
happily varied, the language thoroughly English, and the views pro- 
pounded sensible and sound. Scientific men, however, will naturally prefer 
The Intellectual Observer (Groombridge and Sons), which is correctly 
described as a review of Natural History, Microscopic Research, and Re- 
creative Science. The current number will be found interesting, even 
by those who do not pretend to pry into the mysteries of nature, but 
content themselves with a passing glance; while those who venture more 
deeply into those matters may, perchance, alight on much that will prove 
fruitful of thought and contemplation. The International Exhibition is 
giving birth to a perfect swarm of pamphlets and manuals. Among these 
i8 a useful little book by Dr. Dresser, entitled “* Development of Ornamental 
Art" (Day and Son), which professes to explain the laws that govern the 
application and production of ornament. 

For the benefit of all such as have not enjoyed the advantages of a 
classical education, Mr. M. C. Cooket has undertaken to compile a small 
dictionary of Botanic terms, the derivations of which, he oddly remarks, 
“are recovered from the mysticism of a Greek alphabet.” Vossilly such a 
Work, if carefully executed, might be welcome to the unaccountably large 
tumber of individuals who love to give long names to small flowers, and 
indulge in a pedantic phraseology as unintelligible to themselves as it is 
alien to true science. Unfortunately, however, Mr. Cooke’s Latin is very 
defective and his Greek usually erroneous, so that the explanations he 
affords are more likely to lead a student astray than to bring him into the 
right path. His illustrations, on the other hand, are worthy of all praise, 
for there he is evidently at home. 

The harmless adventures of two English gentlemen, whose peculiarities 


* Tales Nustrating Church History. J. H. and J, Parker. 
ae Rares of Oak ; or, Naval Yarns. By the author of “‘ Vonved the Dane.” Richard 
ey. 
$4 Manual of Botanic Terms. By M. C. Cooke. Robert Hardwick. 


At the same time we are disposed to plead | 


| are pleasantly caricatured, travelling in their own one-horse chaise from 
Calais to Geneva, are described with considerable humour by Mr. Charles 
| Collins, under the somewhat contradictory title of A Cruise upon 
| Wheels.* ‘The tricks, mischances, and ‘annoyances of horse-dealing are 
| photographed to the life, and the same power of quiet observation and 
| minute description is displayed in recording the purchase of the wonderful 
| dog Mazard. The attention to trifling details is, indeed, carried somewhat 
| too far, and the narrative is thereby rendered at times somewhat tedious. 
| But the sketches of odd people encountered by the travellers at roadside 
| inns and old-fashioned posting-houses are perfect in their way, and the 
| petty discomforts and contrarieties of the journey itself are hit off with 
equal felicity. 
Although containing nothing new, nothing that has not already become 
a thrice-told tale in Europe, Signor Botta’s Discourse on the late Count 
Cavour,t is not unworthy of being repeated before a larger audience than 
originally listened to it in the Hall of the New York Historical Society, 
It is a graceful and appreciative memoir of the great Italian statesman, and 
| evinces a thorough command of the English language. The author is 
| naturally an enthusiastic admirer of the deceased patriot, but never pays 
the subject of his panegyric the poor compliment of descending into mere 
rhapsody. His praise is worth having, because it is not only sincere but 
| judicious. 

A Manual of English Literature from such an experienced and well-read 
scholar as Professor Craik,t needs no other recommendation than the mention 
of its existence. The present volume is abridged from a much larger work 
on the same subject, and is more particularly adapted for the use of 
students going up for competitive examinations. Numerous illustrations 
| of the progress and development of the English language are interspersed, 
beginning with King Canute and ending with the late Thomas Hood, but 
not without including the two Brownings and the Poet Laureate. 

Finding time hang heavily on his hands, Mr. Percy Badger§ resolved 
to devote a few days to the inspection of the Suez Canal works, and he 
frankly acknowledges the courteous demeanour of M. Lesseps and his 
local subordinates. Notwithstanding all that has been said on the subject 
in the French papers, the maritime canal that is about to unite the Red 
Sea with the Mediterranean is at present represented by a small channel 
called La Rigole, twenty-two feet wide and four deep, which runs from El 
Ferdane to El Kantara, and to a certain extent across Lake Menzaleh. The 
company, however, have made good their footing in the country by obtain- 
ing from the Pasha the Wadi Tomeilat, a rich valley embracing nearly 
120,000 acres, on extremely favourable terms. The unfortunate excava- 
tors employed on the canal itself are much to be pitied. They are brought 
from great distances, and compelled to work for a certain time, and there 
is every reason to believe that a very small portion of the stipulated wage 
| ever finds its way into their hands, as the company pays the total cost of 
their labour to the Pasha, who undertakes to settle with his fellahs indi- 
| vidually—the Pasha himself being the holder of one-half of the entire 
shares of the company. Of the two breakwaters and piers at Port Said, 
which are to extend upwards of two miles into the sea, only one has as yet 
been commenced, and that for no more than 150 yards. The general conclu- 
sion arrived at by Mr. Badger harmonizes with the remark made by Lord 
Palmerston, that “the object which some of the promoters of the canal 
scheme have in view may probably be accomplished, even if the undertak- 
ing in its entirety is never executed.” 

Lovers of light reading are not very likely to be warm admirers of the 
Journal of the Statistical Society of London (Edward Stanford), but men 
| of a thoughtful and serious cast of mind will find no lack of useful matter in 

the June quarterly number. It contains no more than three articles, but each 

}of more than average merit. Mr. Hendricks contributes a paper on the 
Vital Statistics of Sweden. Dr. Mouat gives an exhaustive account of 
prison statistics and discipline in Lower Bengal, while Mr. Lumley ven- 
tures upon the delicate, but profoundly important question of illegitimacy. 
It is gratifying to know that this social evil has been much exaggerated 
so far as England is concerned, and that this country holds a high position 
when compared with other nations. 

The Englishwoman’s Journal (W. Kent and Co.) is, we blush to 
make the confession, not much to our taste. There is a smack of tea and 
penny buns about it, which is not appetizing. No doubt it is got up with 
the very best intentions, and it does tind employment for many intelligent 
and respectable women. Still we have a lurking distrust of feminine sta- 
tistics, and regard a woman who counts beyond ten as an unnatural mon- 
ster. But what is the ubiquitous Mr. Thornbury doing in this galére? 
He warbles of birds, lilies, and roses, and of the sun kissing sweet buds, 
while his fair colleagues “ bring their work” or ply their pens all the more 
deftly to the chant of their favoured minstrel, 

Prevented from completing his intended course of twelve lectures on the 
Economical Uses of the Animal Creation,|| Dr. Lankester formed the sensible 
resolution of printing the entire series, so that all who are engaged in occu- 
pations in any way dependent on animal products may benetit by his own 
long-continued Jabours and researches. The lectures actually delivered at 
the South Kensington Museum were on the nature, qualities, manufacture 
and uses of silk, wool, leather, bone, soap, and the physical properties of 
waste. To these are now added similar essays on sponges and corals, shell- 
fish, insects, furs, feathers, horns, and hair, and on animal perfumes. It 
is a work of great general utility, written in a simple and perspicuous 
style, and full of sound practical information. 

It must be entirely their own fault, or through what Fuseli used to call 
“ de d—d ignorance of de language,” if any one of the thousands of strangers 
swarming in the streets of London fails to see all that is worthy to be 
seen. (Guide-books of all sizes and prices are daily issuing from the press, 
and, it must be confessed, all cast very much in the same mould. We have 
two at this moment lying on our table—Chambers’s Handy Guide and Hard- 
wicke’s Shilling Handy Book—each of fair average merit, but the latter the 
more portable, if not quite so complete and accurate (for it mentions the 
Parthenon Club as being still in existence, &c. &c.). 








* A Cruise upon Wheels: the Chronicle of some Autumn Wanderings among the de- 
serted Post-roads of France. By C. A, Collins. In 2 vols. Routledge and Co. 

+ A Discourse on the Life, Character, and /’olicy of Count Cavour, By Vincenzo Botta, 
Ph.D. Triibner and Co. 

t A Manual of English Literature, and of the History of the English Language from 
the Norman Conquest.. By G. L. Craik, LL.D. Griffin, Bohn, and Co. 

$ A Visit to the Isthmus of Suez Canal Works. By G. Percy Badger. Smith, Elder, 
and Co. 

The Uses of Animals in Relation to the Industry of Man, By E. Lankester, M.D., 

F.R.S. Robert Hardwicke, 
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OYAL ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 


Manager, Mr. George Vining. 

Monday and during the week UNDER THE ROSE, Mr. Ashley, 
Miss Etien Turner; an entire new comedy by Watts Phillips, Esq., 
entitled HIS LAST VICTORY ; Messrs. George Vining, Stephens, 
Dewar, Belmore, Charles; Mdlles. Ellen Turner, Lillie Lonsdale, 
and Miss Herbert; to conclude with the Burlesque Extravaganza 
by William Brough , Esq., entitled PRINCE AMABEL; supported 
by the Misses Nelaon, from New York aad Australia, Mr. and Mrs. 
¥. Matthews, Belmore, Ashley, Miss E. Romer, and a Corps de 
Baliet under the direction of Mr. Oscar Byrne. Commence at Halt- 
past Seven. Acting Manager, Mr. J. Kinloch 


, ’ . 
RBISTtAL PALAC E. 
GREAT HANDEL FESTIVAL, 1942. 
his Great Festival (the ace a for whic » have oceupled 
the closest attention for r three years} will be held in the 
Central gat of the Crystal Palace as follows: 
MESSIAH . MONDAY, Jane 
T ° WEDNESDAY 
FRIDAY, June 
~ Commencing each day at One o'cloe k. 

The grandest musical effects ever produced in this or any other 
country are fully expected to be realized on this occasion. Every ex- 
ertion has been made to render the Festival as perfect and complete 
as possible. The Great Orchestra in the Central Transept has been 
roofed over, and Its acoustical properties so much improved, that 
it is no exaggeration to say that the music of Handel will be pre- 
sented to public notice under circumstances immeasurably superior 
to any former occasion. The Orchestra is two hundred and sixteen 
feet in width (or double the diameter of the dome of St. Paul's), 
and is capable ——e, nearly 

FOUR THOUSAND VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL 
PERFORM E RS. 

The performers have been carefully selected from the orchestras, 
musical institations, and cathedral choirs throughout the country , 
as well as from various parts of the Continent, and comprise all 
the principal professors and amateurs. 

The entire musical arrangements are under the direction of the 
Sacred Harmonic Socie 

Conductor . Mr. COSTA. 














1962. 
June 25, 1862, 
1562, 

















P rincipal “Vocalists 
Malle. TITIENS, Madame RU DERSDOR FF, 
Madame LEMMENS-SHERRINGTON, and Miss PAREPA, 
Madame SAINTON-DOLBY 
Mr. SIMS REEVES, Mr. WEISS, and Signor BELLETTI. 
The Great Organ at the Crystal Palace has been considerably 
enlarged and improved, and now contains upwards of five thou- 
sand pipes. 
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Organist Mr.  iosrenee ith 
THE PRICE OF TICKETS HE 4 ERFORM. ANCES WILL 
BE AS FOLL OV 
Numbered Stalls in the Area and on the talsed Seats facing the 
Orchestra, and in the Side and East and End Galleries: 
For any Single Performance 
Seats not separately numbered, ‘but within a cer ain de 
or block 
For any ‘Single Performance ... 
Tickets for the North and South N 








£1 10 
nite space 








0106 









For each day. seeceees eves 50 
Admission on the da ° 76 
Extra seats have been provided in’ ove ry available position, and 


the great space at the command of the directors, with the advan- 
tages resulting from the new roof to the oreh vabled 
them to make such arrangements that every individual in the 
largest audience ever assembled will be enabled to hear to the 
greatest possible advantage. ; 
Tickets may be obtained at the Crystal Palace, at No. 2, 
Fxeter Hall, alsoa Pamphlet, with full details of the Festival, and 
plans of the reserved seats, and comparative plans of the roofs of 
the principal buildings in the country devoted to masic. 
Remittances for Tickets, at Exeter Hall, or the Crystal Palace, 
to be by cheque or post-office order (on the Chief Office), to be 
payable to GEO. GROVE, Secretary. 
Crystal Palace, June 21, 1862. 


ANDEL FESTIVAL. — MESSIAH, 

M« nay AY, June 23. Five Shi g Admission Tickets will 
Saturday evening. The price of admission on 
even Shillings and Sixpence. 


FESTIVAL.—Tickets 


not be sold in SETS after Saturday (this day). 


a hl " 

JAMES’S HALL.—Mr. BENEDICT 

has the honour to announce his GRAND ANNUAL MORN- 

ING CONCERT on Monday, June 30. The programme is now 
ready. Immediate application for the few remaining ‘a 

Balcony Stalls, One Guinea each, is respectfully solici 

served Seats + the Area and Bale ony, 10s. 6d. ; Unreserve 

and Balcony, ; Gallery, 3s. M tained at the principal 
Music W aienen, and of Mr. Sens ‘ater, 2, Manchester-square. 


N R. and Mrs. GERMAN REED, with 

Mr. JOHN PARRY, in their y ENTERTAINMENT, 
Every ening (except Saturday) at Eight. Morning Represen- 
tations, Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays at Three o'clock. 
Royal Gallery of IMustration, 14, Regent-street. 


Rev AL AGRIC U LTU R AL SOCIETY 
GREAT AGRICULTURAL SHOW 
HORSES, CATTLE, SHEE, P "1G, AND MACHINERY, 


BATTE RSEA P "ARK, LONDON, 
JUNE 23 To JULY 2. 
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ERMS OF ADMISSIO} 
MONDAY. June 23rd, Machinery Yards ... "Half-a-Crown 
TURSDAY, ,, 24th, : ” 
WEDNESDAY, 25th, ” ” 








WEDNESDAY, 25th, Cattle Yard—(day on) 
which Judges award the Prizes.) 
N.B.—Persons — pay the Half-a-Crown Admission into 
the Machinery Yard can pass into the Cattle Yard on 

paying the additional 17s. 6d. 


ONE SOVEREION 












THURSDAY, 26th, ENTIRE SHOW (Live Stock) Five Shillings 
a . 


nd Machinery, &c.) 








FRIDAY, 27th, ” . Half a Crown. 

SATURDAY, 28th, ” ” 

moms, 30th, ” . asereeeeee One Shilling, 
»AY, July Ist, ° . ” 

WE DNESDAY, 2nd, ° ” 






MEMBERS FRI 
Open each Day, from Eight in the Morning till Eight in the Even- 

ing, except last Day, when the Yard will be closed at Six o'clock. 
On Tit KSDAY, FRIDAY, and SATURDAY, J ane 26th, 27th, 
and 28th, there will be a PUBLIC EXHIBITION of STEAM CUL 
TIVATORS AT WORK, from Eleven a.m. to Four p.m., near 
Farningham Station, in Kent, a distance of twenty-four miles from 
the Victoria Terminus of the I ondon, Chatham, and Dover Railway. 
By order of the Council 

H 


HALL DARE, Secretary. 


fra] Trl , : 

PA RR’S LIFE PILLS will keep people 
in vigorous health, and make them cheerful and hearty. 

They are unrivalled for the cure of sick headache, indigestio 
tow ng appetite, impurities of the blood, disorders of the stomach, 
or gen 1 derangement of the system 
ane she obtained of any Medic fendor, in boxes Is. 1}d., 2s. 9d., 


and in Family Packets, He. cath. 
ry 90 Ma oe Mia . 
OLLOWAY’S OINTMENTand PILLS. 
-DISKASES OF TH CuksT. —Affections of the lungs and air 
passaces are so prevalent in our climate that it behoves every one 
to know, and have at hand, the means of cure. Holloway's 
Ointment, well rubbed twice a day upon the chest while his Pills 
are taken ng resents the safest and least exceptionable 
mode of treatment. ey need only to be tried ia the vast range 
of disorders whic h afflict the respiratory organs to satisfy the most 
incredulous of their inestimable value as speedy and safe curatives. 
Thousands have recorded a verdict in their favour who turned to 
them for help when death loomed in the distance, but through 
them was saved and restored to perfect health. 















DR. LOVELL'’S SCHOOL, 


Winslow Hall, Bucks. 


FOR THE SONS OF NORLEMEN AND ¢ 
Lstablished 1SU6 5). 


HE Course of Tuition is prepa 

the public schools, Eton, Rugby, and Harrow, 
Coli ege, and the Army and Navy ‘Exam nations, Native te 
French and German reside in the mansion, and these langua 
form an integral part of the daily school duty, Among 
pupils are many that have distinguished themselves at the Uni- 
versities, the public schools, and military colleges 
are very spacious 
creation 
at entrance 


a) 1 T . 
a DUCATION., — Some Moytus tn 
FPRANCE.—A married Graduate of Cambridge, Principal of 
a School, having to leave his house during alterations, purposes 
residing for the time in France with his family, tutors, and pupils. 
Many of these be rg intende . for mercantile pursuits, Woolw 
a ch and prac tie al knowledge of 
Address T. H, E., E. Cavell, Esq., 
*, Holborn 


TUTORIAL ASSOCLA- 


entirely conducted by 





TLEMEN, 





utory to 














All further particulars can be had of the Principal 












tor, 5, Gray's-inn-pls 


TTIrEe Try 
| pNIN ERSITY 

TION (Limited.)—This A ssociatior 
Graduates of Oxford and Cambric 
and heads of families with tutors from those 
particulars apply at the offices of the Sasteey, No. 9, 
East, 8.W.—Office hours from 11 - M.to4r. 

. B. LOMEK, M.A., Secretary. 


AND HOSIERS. 
RATHBONE, 
LONDON, W. 








Universities. For 
Pall Mall, 


SHIRT MAKERS: 
CHRISTIAN AND 
ll, WIGMORE 8TREET, 


\ ARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX 


and } 


Sandhurst | Two Shillings and Sixpence 
wot of 4 


former | 


The premises | 
and offer unusual adv antages for health and re- | George Cobden, Esq. (Messrs. George 
Terms, 60 to 100 guineas per annum, according to age | 


| 
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supplies masters of schools | 


| chase 


INDIA OUTFITS.—CHRISTIAN and RATHBONE re- 


ttully SOLICIT an INSPECTION of their Extensive and 
Kecherché STOCK, combining Parisian taste with that exce 
and ony: of mate —_ for which their House has been noted 
for upwards ye 
CHRISTI AN oh RATHBONE, ll, 





Wigmore-street, London, W 
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HE CONTINENTAL Comp 
the PURCHASE of THOMPSON's PA 
BUILDING by MACHINERY (Limi: ed).—To 
under the Joint -st sat Companies Act . Srp Or vt 
amount of subseriptio 7 Mabitiey” Wi ated 
Capital 50,0004,, 


ANY fo 


TENTS for meen 





in 50,000 Shares of 11 each 
p per Share to be paid on appll 
and a further sum of Two Shillings and Sixpence on Ajj at. 
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tish-square 
Cobden and Co. St 
» Staining. 
Charles Faward Fuller, . 
hall-stree 
George lay, Esq. (Messrs. Pay 
James Roberts, Esq. (Messrs. R 
Captain E, G. Timker, (Messrs. 
Fenchurch-street 
BaNKERS.—The Metropolitan and Provi 
Cornhill, London, 
AUDITORS, 
I. Le Neve Foster, Ney | , Secretary 
F. W. Spoon 
SHAREBNOKER 
SOLICITORS. 


Esq. (Messrs. Fuller and Wepp Bas 
ing. 
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Philip Woollgy, Esq, 26, Tenet _ 
Messrs Davidson, Bradbury, and Hee en? = 
Weavers’ Hall, Basinghall street, E:4 ardwicke 
SECRETARY PRO TEM.—Henry Searle. Be 
Temporary OMees echureh-street, E ( 7 
Since the publication of the prospectus of the Europe: 
for Boat building by Machine: ry (Limited), enema 
has prevailed that that Company contemp!ated wt, 
ign patents, France, Aus 
Holland, De aark, Sardinia, Spain and a se 
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Me rh on having now consented to } ve } 
entirely in the hands of “— —_ tors of the present Con tntereen 
large capital will not be required. It has therefore be a ® 
| the capital shall be fifty thousand pounds, in shares of feet 
ce | of which forty thousand shal! be * Gack, 
thousand to Mr. T pson. Upon and ten 
sidered as fally paid up) no dividends will be pa abla ean, 


fit of 


at least ten per cent. shall have b 





- ren decl 
inary shares of th clared om the 












- ol Company. 

K NICKERBOCKERS and HOSE to ater sith im the great importance and pectnan 
¢ Soll by THRFSHER and GLENNY, OUT- | meee: vor with his willingness to accept 
FITTERS, 152, Strand, next door to Somerset House, Londen, leave his interest mainly tea. 

¥ to ¢ 
N.B. Lists of Prices forwarded free of expense. | tut ure permanent ‘ As it is of imp o & a f ae 
‘ ’ a egy | HONS HOW in pre . with 2 View toa sale of mor . " 
NOLLARD and COLLARD’S NEW the patents be od with immediately, the direc — 
WEST -END ESTABLISHMENT, 16, GROSVENOR pose in a fow d ot the shares, In the mean time apphes 


to be 
City 





STREET, BOND STREET, where all cx tions are 
addressed. PIANOFORTES of all Classes for Sale and flire. 
Branch, 26, Cheapside, E.¢ 


45, OXPORD-STREET 
SLERS’ GLASS C ti AN YDELIERS, 
Wall Lights s 


<1 Mantel-piece Lustres, for G 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from 
Glass Dessert 


All articles me arked in plain figures, 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for Presents. 
o— aa, empens and Furnishing Orders promptly executec 
LONDO iOW-ROOMS, 45, OXFORD STREET, W. 
BIRMINGH? AM—MANUFACTORY and SHOW-ROOMS, 
Broad-street. Established 1507. 


BY RROW’S LAN ‘DSC APE GLASSES, |- 


D3 
The Field, the Ope ra, and the Sea, 
and 6 Guineas. 
BURROW'S TARGET TELESCOPE for the LONGER RANGE s, 
s. and 30s., tree by post, 
Burrow's New meet t Barometer for Travelling, 4 Guineas. 
Fall rticeulars on a ation to 
w. a J a * KR BROW, AT MALVERN, 
London :—B. Arne Baker street, W.; and Wales, and 
altoe ih 56, Cheapside, B.C, 
*." International Exhibition—Clase 13, North Gallery, a Show 


Case, and agent in attendance. 
WIN , . ; . . , 
K LAZENBY and SON, Foreign Ware- 
4@ housemen and Family Groce tod t attention to 
their choice selections of Breakfast Luncheon delicacies, 
Comestibles, i 
York and Westphalia Hama, 


and » Amongst others, 
Pickled and Smoked Ox Te 

Strasburg and Yorkshire Pies, Smoked Salmon, Sardir 

Anchovies, French Truffles, reserved Green Peas, 














































and 
articles for Dessert, noticir 















Mushroc .» Tomatoes, French and Spanish Olives: 
and ¢ Apricots, Greengages, Strawberries, and 
Jordan Almonds, Muscatel Raisins, Figs, French Plums, and a 





and Bonbons. Their celebrated 
und r personal superintendence, 
fT 


variety of French Chocolate 
pickles and Sauces, prey 
Jams, Jellies, Tart-fruits, 
Candles, Colza Oil, and all vo shold requisites capotiod of "the 
best descriptions. Families regularly waited on for orders. 

6, Edwards-s t, Portrnan-square, London, W. 
N.B.—Sole proprietors of the receipt for Harvey's Sauce, 


OLD BOTTLED PORT. 
20.000 Dozens of the best Vinryarps 
aes “ and ViIntTaGes, laid down during the last 
fort pare 

~~ I aaa forwarded on 
GEORGE SMI’ 
TOWER-STEERT, onan 
PARK-kOW, GREENWICH, 


Price Lists free by Post. 
Established A.D. 17%5. 


PREIDENBACI H’S WOOD VIOLETS 











ipt of 7 1 _ ¢ Order 





R.. 


S.E. 


86, GREAT and 


17 and 1s, 


ENT 2s. 6d 

BREIDENBACH'S WOOD VIOLET PHILOCOME 
BREIDENBACH’S WOOD VIOLET COLD CREAM 
BREIDENBACH'S WOOD VIOLET MILK for the Complexion 
BREILENBACH'S WOOD VIOLET SACHET. 


H. BREIDENBACH, 
NEW BOND STREET (FACING REDMAYNFS). 
INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID 
MAGNESIA has been during twenty-five 
tically sanctioned by the Medic 
cepted by the Public, as th 
mach, Heartburn, Headache 
Aperient for delicate ¢ 
Children, It is Pa 








years empha- 
sal Protession, and universally ac- 
best remedy for Acidity of the Sto- 
Gout, and Indige stion, and as a Mild 
Ladies and 
y and uniform 













strength, only by DINNEFORD and Co., 172 w Bond-street, 
London ; d sold by all respectable C hemists throughout the 
world. 


say LY . pat sry 
N\LENFLELD PATENT STARCH, 
I 1 Laundry.—The Ladies are respectfully 
is Exelusively Used in the Koyal 
ety's Laundress says, that although s 
has tried Wheaten, Kice, and other Powder Starches, she has 
foand none of them equal to the GLENFIELD, which is the 
Finest Starch she ever used. When you ask for 


GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
be sure that you get it, as inferior kinds are often substituted. 
WOTHERSPOON and Co. -, Glasgow and Londen. 


\ R. HOWARD, SURGEON DENTIST, 


used in the I 
intormed that this 
Laundry, and Her Maj 









va 





| will be 





in the form appended hereto 

with 2s. 6d. per share on » number of shares applied 

Should no allotment be made the deposit will b ve eta for, 
be allotted, the excess of dep —_ 


may be forwaried, 








and it a less namber t 





t received 











credited on account of 2«, 6d Payable on allotment 
; RM OF arrsacarsen FOR SHAKES : 
| To the Directors of the Continental C ompany tor the Pureb 
Thompson's Patents tor Boat-buik ling by Machirery (Li malted) ; 
Gentiemen.—Having paid the sum of pounds 3 
shillings, being 2s. 6d. per share on in the aboy 


a large 
Br 


| facture: 





| to the Metropolis by the International Exhibition, 


| 





Ce ompany, I request yr 
I hereby agree 
be allotted to me 


u will allot me 
pt the 





T of shares, and 
or any less number whic 1 may 





ce same, 


Name = 
Protession ¢ 
Aldress 


day of June, 






Business 





Dated this iné2. 
THe CONTINENTAL COMPANY for 
PURCHASE of THOMPSON'S PATENTS for BOAT. 
| easter orees HINERY (Linited or 
Notice is hereby given th 
this company will be cl 


appli ations for shares j 
the 28th inst. 

ine rd, 

SRY SEARLE . Secretary p 
London, Jane 20, 1862 


. 1 ' 

ANDSOME BRASS AND IRON 
BEDSTEADS.—HEAL and SON'S Show Rooms contain 
assortment of Brass steads, suitable both for Home 
and for Tropical Climates; handsome fron Bedsteads w 
ss Mountivgs and elegantly Japanned; Plain Iron Bedsteads 
for Servants; every description of that is ma 

1, in Mahogany, Birch, Walnut-tree woods, I slished Deal 
and Japanned, all titted with Bedding and Furnitures ¢ uiplete, 
as well as every description of Bec 


room Furniture 
5 EAL AND 
CATALOGUE, 








» tom. 


17. Gracechurch-street, FA 








use 






TH rom TD 
SON’S LLLUSTRATED 

2», containing Designs and Prices of 100 Bed. 
Ssteads, as well as of 150 different articles of Bedroom Furnitur, 
sent free by post.—UEAL and SON, Bedstead, Bedding, and Bed- 
room Furniture Manutacturers, 196, Tottenham-court-road, W 


, a T . " 12 , 
| ee TION OF ARTICLES OF 

4 DOMESTIC USILITY.—WILLIAM 8. BURTON invites 
pection of his display of FUKNISHING IRONMONGERY, 
al Silver and Electro Plate, Table Catlery, Isteads, Bedding. 
Bedroom Furniture, Lamps, Clocks, &c., all such things re 
or a palatial resi- 
The goods are displayed in 20 large show-roomes, in the 
largest establishment of a = —— ia ee 
is marked in plain figures vices that t ensure appro »ba tion 


m 
WILLIAM S. “i UR’ rON’S -GE NERAL 

PURNISHING [RONMONGERY CATALOGUE maybe 
had gratis, and free by post. It contains upwards of 500 Lib 
tions of his illimited Stock of Sterling Silver and Electro- 
Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal Goods, lish Covers, Hot W 








F 
and 
| quisite and adapted to furnish a small eotts 

























Dishes, Stov Fenders, Marble Chimney-pi 
Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns and K 
Cutlery, Baths, Toilette Ware, Tarnery, Lrou and Brass Hedsteads, 
jedding, Bedroom and Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices 








“ Pians of the Twenty 
street, W.; 1, 1A, 2, 3, « 
and 1, New 


plac 
INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 
KE MOSES AND SON, anticipating 
4 


increased demand for their Manufactures this 
sequent on an unusually large number of strangers being 
hav 
prepared a stock of Spring and Summer Clothing, whic . 
passes any that they have ever had the b ——— the 
public Ihe latest and most approved styles a bi 
superiority of eee faultless w« orkmanship, ‘and extremaly 
moderate price 


large Show-Rooms, at 34, Onxterl- 
and 4, Newman-street ; 4, 5, and 6, Perry’ 
Me wea, Le one don 








H 


















The Bespoke *Ck poy PA eagpea Department is fu 1 with 
an extensive stock of brics, s« ted with great m the 
principal markets of Europe; and the most skilful foreign ao 
native cutters are employed 





lat and Boot Departments are supp’ 
, as will maintain thei 


The Hosiery, Drapery, 
with such an assortment of 
reputation for general excelien 

LE. MOSES AND SON, 
dy- made and Bespoke Tailors, Habit Makers, Wool 
Hatters, Hosiers, Boot and Shee Makers, and Gener 





high 








Drapera, 


| Outfitters, 


Fleet street, has ‘utrodueed an ENTIRELY NEW DE- ; 


52, 

sc RIPTION OF ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed without SPRINGS, 
wires, or ligatures. They so perfectly resemble the natural teett 
as not to be distinguished from the originals by the closest observer 

they will never change colour or decay, and will be found superior 
to any teeth before ased. This me thod does not fer eee the extrae- 
tion of roots, or any painfal operation, and will support and pre- 
serve teeth that are loose, and is guaranteed to restore articulation 
and mastication. Decayed teeth rendered sound and useful im mas- 
qication. 52, Fleet-street.—At home from 10 till 5. 

















London Honses 
City Establishment, 
Minories ; 83, 84, 85, 86, 87. 
Oxford-street Branch 
506, 507, 508, New Unxtord-street , Hart-street 
Tottenham-court-road Branc A, 
137, 138, Tottenham-court-read ; 253, Kuston-road. 
Country Establishments, 
Shefficid and Bradtord, Yorkshire. 
All Articles are marked in plain tigares the lowest possi 
atement can be mad 


154, 155, 156, 157, 1 89, Aldget- 





, 88, ar 





















»rices, from which no a 

Any article not approved of will be exchanged, or the movty 
returned, Li # trices with Rules for Self-measurement 4 
Patter 


EK. MOSES an a SON'S Establishments are closed every Friday 
at sunset till Saturday evening at sunset, when business 
sumed until Eleven o'clock. 

E. MOSES and SON'S Pamphlet for the present Season, wit 
French and German translations, and containing some interesting 
information coneerning the “ Interuatioual Exhibition,” may 
pad, gratis, and post free. 
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13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET. 
HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 
THE LIFE OF EDWARD IRVING. 


don, 54, Old Broad-street, s. c. 
London, ‘ Illustrated by his Journal and Correspondence: | 
OUN ‘LIFE ASSURANCE SOC LETY, By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 2 vols. 8vo, with Portrait 
THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, “A truly interesting and most affecting memuvoir 
The Profits of this Os will be divided in future QUIN- | f- life ought to have a niche in every gallery of 


and Policies will peeaone at each division | ...);, bei er tot . 
1UM have been made. | Teligious biography.” —Saturday Review. 


ALLY 
Tek be , L? « s 
“Racmecht  ea uae atnet |FEMALE LIFE IN PRISON. By a 
; PRISON MATRON. 2 vols. 21s. 


ty's Prospectus 

in the Socie & x young Ii 
sired by this Society for insuring young lives 

The Premiums req’ * This book should have m ny re ulers among our 

social reformers of both sexes.”—Athenwum 


Aust RALIAN BANKIN 


—_—_—" 
" 
ou’ r H Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.) 


PAN 
CREDIT and BILLS issued upon Adelaide, Port 
LerreKs of Robe, and Kadina. Approved drafts o tiated 
ry srcollection. Every dese ription of Banking business is 
Sasucted with Victoria, New South Wales, _— the other Aus- 
ducte 
rough the C jompeny ‘s Ager 
ccepuiestind ILLIAM PURDY, 











Manager. 





pany othe i. old established Offices, and Insurers 

qn tener oeeete ‘froma all risk by AN AMPLE GUARANTEE FUND 

pr As to the accumulated funds derived from the investments 
¢ — for service in the Militia or in any Yeomanry or | - = : 
Volunteer Corps in the United Kingdom. | LECTIONS, By HENRY |} 

Policy Stamps aid by the Office } 

Prospectuses 1 be obtained at the Office in Threadneedle- 

i 


jon, bay fy ANY OF THE ENTS OF THE SOCIETY 
street, London, OW OF ARLES HENRY LIDDERDALE, detuary. 


a 
ORWICHUN I IN iL LFEASSU RANCE 
N° blished 1898, on bo cs inc --" of Mutual Insurance THE LADIES OF LOVEL-LEIGH. By 
This Society affords & unusual advantages to the intending Assurer the Author of “ Margaret and her Bridesmaids,” 


The Rates of Premium are 10 per cent. less than those of most &e 
other = sea, and the whole of the Profits belong to the iccured, 


Mrsrances may be eilectel by applying atthe ofice any wom- | BRYANSTON SQUARE. By NOELL 


fte "10 o'clock, and subsequently secing the Mec tical E Aanuner . n 
at bis private house, and without further tormality RADECLIFFE, Author of * Alice Wentwort 
PI ENT POSITION OF THE 5vU¢ Sy TY Dedicated to the Hon. Emily Eden. 2 vol 


same Auer 2a WALTER LANGLEY. By the Hon. 
C. STUART SAVILE, 


Annual Income . . £23404 
‘An interesting novel.”— United Service Magazine 


2112,512. have been paid to the representatives a 
OWEN: a Waif. By the Author of 











CHORLEY,. 2 vols 





‘Every page of these 
reminiscences."’— Atheneum 


THE NEW NOVELS. 





volumes offers pleasant 


} vols, 





h,” & 





3 vols. 
members during the last ten years. 

For a tuses — at the Society's Offic CRESCENT, 
NEW BR TREET, E.C., and SURREY STREET, NORWICH 











HE ECONOMIC LIFE ASSURAN KE | “High Church,” and ** No Church.” 3 vols 
6, NEW BRIDGE ste . rc .. ACKFRIARS, LONDON. | LUCILLA. By the Hon. Mrs. MAC: 
ablished 1s ”) » 2 vols nd 


DIRECTORS. 
Robert Biddulph, Esq.. Chairman. 
William Routh, Esq., Deputy Charman 
Alfred Kingsford Barber, Esq Sir Alexander Duff Gordon, Bart 


MRS. BLAKE. _ By Mrs. NEWTON 


CROSLAND, 3 vy 





arnett, Es» Rear- Ac 1) t Gordon. ‘ : . wae 
nog Ag ng Pleydell Bou- ( venting aren Esq : - A well-written, amusing story Parth a 
verie, M.P. George Kettilby Rickards, Esq > ane ae meas 
pivani Charrngton, Bag. | Ausuatus Keppel Stephenson, | EMILY FAITHFULL AND CO,, 


ve Charles Glyn, "Es Esy 
pee rest avpitors, VICTORIA PRESS 


John Howell, Esq John — -_ oy Esq. Great Coram-street, W.C 
Henry Koberts, Esq. ki vard ‘Taylor 2 1. pee M AL E EDI CAT N. and how if 


Puysiciax.—Wm. Emmanuel Page, M.1)., Oxon, F.R& Pt 
11, Queen-street, Ma would be AFFECTED by UNIVERSITY EX 
AMINATIONS. By FRANCES POWER COBB! 


SURGEON —Benj. Travers b. 1. F.BCS., 
y . | 


cousmattapede: > amemanenteram RELATIVE VALUE of STI ee 


49, Dover-street, 








Price 2d. 
stra THE 
AcTUARY—James John Downes, Esq., F.R.A.S. , . , . 

SECKETARY—Alexander Macdonald, Esq and ACCOMPLISHMENTS in the EDUCATION of 

ADVANTAGES— Mutual Assurance WOMEN. A Lecture intended as a Contri ane t 

The lowest rates of Premium on the Mutual System wards determining the true Intellectual Stan 

The ' x. of the Profits divided among the Policy-holders every | pomale Education in thé Middle Class By a 7 . D | 
itth Year, : mend 

Quests amounting to 2,030,500 | HOLT HUTTON, Professor of Mathematics in the La 
College, Bedford-square. Price 6d 

CON- 


During its existence the Society has paid in Claims, dic 
. SOME of the DRAWBACKS 


andin reduction of Bonus Liability, upwards of 2,000,000 
eversionary Bonuses have been added to Policies 

» the extent of .. ee os oe es ‘ 1,365,000 | NECTED with the PRESENT EMPLOYMENT of 
st Bonus declared in 1859, which averaged 





























= By EMILY FAITHFULL. Price Id 
per Cent. on the Premiums paid, amounted 473.0 = 
m | . . 

wives “2 SRA] NP UDIE'S LIBRARY of NEW and 
The Annual Income ‘ oe ° 280,000 A CHOICE BOOKS, New Oxford-street, London 
a pursuance of the INVARIABLE practice of this Society, in | Cryss-street, Manchester; and New-street, Birmin 
the event of the Death of u ife Assured within the 15 has , e 
days of grace, the Renewal l’remium remaining unpaid, | 

the Ch ll be adwnitted, subject to the payment of such ” ‘ . 
ee \ UDIE’S LIBRARY.—A City Office 

4 


fervice in the Militia, Yeomanry, or Volunteer Corps, will will shortly be opened at No. 4, King-street 
not affect the valiatty of 3 licies Cheanside 
Prospectuses and full particu tained on applu at i — a 
ALEXANDEM J MACDONALD, Secretary. , ; an 
: 1M! DIE’S LIBRARY.—Two or three 
J : J . MD fr ds eighbourl l y unite in one 
YU ROPEAN ASSI RAN(C Bb SOCLE TY, friends in any neighbou Imay wi t ! ne 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament Subscription to this extensive Library and obtain ! 
For the Assurance of Lives, Aunuities, and the Guarantee of the best new works as they appear 
Fidelity in Situations of Trust 








CurEY OFFICE \ UDIE’S LIBRARY.— List of the 
2, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON, 5.W., i principal works in circulation at this Library 
With Agencies in all the principal Towns. . nee ie - eine 1 il : 
The existing Annual Revenue from Premiums exceeds One and of Sur page Copies ye tr swn for sale, will be for- | 
Handred and Forty Thousand Pounds | warded postag free ypl tion. 


Henry Wickham Wickham, Esq., M.P., Chaerman 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMBINED WITH GUARANTE 
portant advantages, by the reduction allowed oa the Life Pr 
miuns 
The Guarantee Policies of this Society are 
sury, Customs, Inland Revenue, General 


( iLAR I ES 'E DN AR D MUDIE, 
ibrarian to Her Majesty and the Royal Family, 
London, Manchester and Birmingham 
eccepted by the Trea- 


t uitice, Poor Law | PYOREIGN AND COLONIAL MALL | 

Beard, War Office, Admiralty, and other Public Departments, and PARCEL SERVICE to all Parts of the World 

by the leading L jon, Provincial, and Coloni ul Joint-stock, and speed, economy, safety, punctuality 

Private Banks, Railways, Life and Fire Offices, Public Companies, | ° . ‘ ‘ EUROPE 

Institutions, and Commercial! Firms : Sect: Cteiein: Dhtiead: esate, Bede, Deets Dette, 
7% L I ANC E L | KF E 4 N D Austria, Switzerland, Sardinia, Northern Italy, DAILY 


FIRE spain, Portugal, Southern Italy, Adriatic, Sicily, Greece, Syria, 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


| Turkey, THRICE MONTHLY 
Instituted 1824. Capital, FIVE MILLIONS Sterling. | 








+ im- I 












Regularity, 








Gibraltar, Malta, Mediterranean, WEEKLY 
President—Sir Moses Montefiore, Bart 


Life Assurances in a variety of torms fully explained in the Persia, India, Ceylon, Strait 
Company's Prospectus. Java, FORTNIGHTLY 

ire Policies issued at the Reduced Rates for Mercantile Assur- AFRICA 

Algeria, Tunis, Tripoli, Egypt , Aden, WEEKLY. 


SIA 


Burmah, China, Japan, Manilla, 





@nces, and at moderate Premiums for all classes of risk at home 
and abroad. West Coast, Madeira, St. Helena, Ascension, Cape, Algoa Bay, 
F. A. ENGELBACH, Actuary | Natal, Mauritius, Madagascar MONTHLY 
I). MACLAGAN, Secretary AMERICA, 
, Canada, WEEKLY, 


United States, New Brunswi 


ome lomew-lane, Bank 
. Havana, Tampico, Mexico, Carthag fouduras, Bahamas, 


ipts for the Renewal Premiums due at Midsummer 








ere rad ly ‘for delivery in town, and throughoat the country. | Brazi Sucnes Ayves, River Fla M . Il it } 
Established West Indies, N. and 5. Pacific, California, British Columbia, Nova 
>IT Scotia, Bermuda, FORTNIGHTLY 
IRITANNIA LIFE “ASSURANCE AUSTRALASIA 
COMPANY, Empowered by Special Act of Parliament Bydney, Melbourne, Adela ing George's Sound, Swan River 
jet. cap. 9. | Tasmania, New Zealand, MONTH Y | 


ABD Shipping in all its branches by fleetest Clippers and Screw- 
BRITANNIA MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCIATION, | sie sre. Passages engaged, baggage chipped, ta s cffected. | 


mw « dave of te try 4 aritfs apply nt-astreet 
o Majesty's Royal Letters Patent ¥ latest days of registry and ¢ vi , 
Empowered by Her Majesty's if Pe ne 5 sas | 8.W.; Chaplin's, Regent Cireus, W.; 150, Leadenhall-street, E. 


eath Park, Chairman WHE —~ and ¢ late WAGHORN, 
stablished 26 Years, 


TNRIVALLED LOCK 






sur 
4 








Princes-street, Be 
w- General Alexander, Blac 


Ms 








Every description of Life Assurance business transacted, with or | 
Without Particypation in l’rofits, | 


STITCH | 





: EXTRACTS FROM TABLES | a nen MACHINES, manufa tured by th » WHEELE K 
7 > . ’ and rs anufacturing Company. ith recent improve- 
_ (With it Profits.) j ; (With Profits.) ments and additions, Crystal Cloth Presser, Binder, Corder, 


Hemmer, & 
| Universally preferred above all others for Stitching, He pmaming | 
rding, Gathering, Embroidering, ap 
yy Manufacturing work IsSimp! 
Durable, and biegant; makes 500 to 2000 stitches a minute which | 


ravel, aud proficiency is readily acquired, Exhibited at | 





| Felling, Binding 
other description of Household 





ruational Exhibition under the east-end of the Picture 
4 and Great Organ. 
Instructions gratis to every purchaser 

















] Mths fadfLad, 4 & In writing for an Ilus- 
0 27 3 1 4 2012 3) trated prospectus, which 
3 27 6 1 4 4,012 4) where this Advertisement has been seen 
6 27014 6012 5 UFFICES AND SALE Boom, 159, KEGENT-STREET, LONDON, 
| 9 25 21 4 8 012 6 





w 
ANDREW FRANCIS, Secretary. Manufacturers of FoOT's PATENT UMBRELLA STAND 


| London 


4 ie QUARTERLY REVIEW.—Adver- 
tisements for 


insertion in the Forthcoming 


Number of the above Periodical must be forwarded tu 
the Publisher by the 3rd, and Bills by the 5th instant. 


Albemarle-street. 


JLARL STANHOPE’S LIFE OF PITT 


4 —THE NEW EDITION of Vols. 1 and 2 is 


Joun Murray, 


NOW READY, 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


Just published, Second Edition, Revised, 8vo, cloth, 
price lbs., 
t ISEASES OF THE BRAIN AND 
MIND. By FORBES WINSLOW, M.D., D.C.L, 
* This is emphatically a book for the times in which 
is replete with interesting illus- 





THIRTY YEARS’ MUSICAL RECOL- | trat _ RW. a thousht and the eutlentanatien 


is woven so connectedly, so naturally, and with such 


| 
with Portraits, 21s. | classical elegance of style, imbued with reverential 


and religious feeling, that it cannot fail to command 
the attention, and deeply impress the mind of every 
reader.”—American Medical Times 

, Princes-street, 
r-syuare 


Jouxn W. Davies, 54 
Leicest 


London 


Now ready, post 8vo, cloth 


( ys OVARIAN DROPSY: Its Nature, 
Diagnosis, and Tre a nt, the result of Thirty 
irs’ Experience. By 1. BAKER BROWN, F.R.C.S, 

(by Exam.), Senior Surgeon to the London Surgical 

llome for, Diseases of Women, &c. &c 


London: Joun, W. Davies, 44, Princes-street, 
Leicester-square . 





Now ready, post Svo, cloth, 2s. 6d., 
PARTURITION WITHOUT 
By JAMES TOWNLEY, L.LC.P., Edin 


Joun W. Davies, 54, Princes-street, 
Leicester-square 


PAIN: 
F.l 





London 


Now ready, in | vol. Svo, cloth, price 1és., 
=ase PRINCIPLES. By Herserr 

SPENCER, author of * Social Statics,” “ Prin- 
ciples of Psy Scientific, Political 
and Speculative,” and “ Education, Intellectual, Moral 
and Physical.” 





wlogy, 


Witiiams and Norcarer, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent- 
garden, London; and 20, South Frederick-street, 
Edinburgh 


Sheets, Js, 6d. each, coloured, 
| Dey SHEWING ALL THE 
WEEKLY ACCOUNTS OF THE BANK OF 


ENGLAND, since Is44, with the Circulation and the 


DIAGRAM SHEWING THE PRICE 
OF THE ENGLISH FUNDS, THE PRICE OF WHEAT, 
of Bankruptcies, and the Rate of Discounts, 

monthly, since 1731. By W, STANLEY JEVONS 


Epwanp Staxroxrp, 6, Charing-crosa, S.W. 


| Bank Minimum Kate of Discount 


the Number 





London 


MEssits. CHAMBERS'S 
ILLUSTRATED 
HANDY GUIDE TO LONDON 
( rane all that need be known by 
/ Strangers visiting the Metropolis. Paper cover, 
Is.; limp ck , ls. 6d 


Sold by all Bo 








iksellers. 


Just ready, in Svo, with numerous illustrations, includ- 
ing a tine Engraving of the Imperial Porcelain 
Palace at ekin, from a Photograph, 


| pow WE GOT TO PEKIN, By the 
Rev. ROBERT M'GHEE, Chaplain to the Forces 
of the Expedition 
Richakp Bextiey, New Burlington-street, 


THREE NEW AND EMENDED EDITIONS Ol 
Zz Hk LAST JUDGMENT, A POEM, 
In 


rWELVE BOOKS, are now ready 
Crown Svo, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. (Moro extra, lis 
Fuolscap Sve, Edition, 3s. 6d, 


Messrs, Lonoman, Edinburgh: W. P. Nimmo 


wilt edges, 5s.; Che ip 


“ONCE A WEEK.” 
TERNER’S PRIDE, a New Story by 
Mrs. HENRY WOOD, Authoress of “ East 
Lynne,” with Ilustrations by Charles Keene, is com- 
menced in this week's number of ONCE A WEEK 
(being the first number of the New Volume); anda 
new Historiette by HARRIET MARTINEAU will appear 
very shortly, with Illustrations by J. bk. Millals. 
London: Brapseury and Evans, 11, Bbouverie-strect, 


EA 
wt ALBAN’S, BALDWIN’S.- 
nw GARDENS. THE BUILDER of THIS DAY, 
Friday, contains a very fine view of the interior of the 
HURCH in BALDWIN’S GAKDENS, Gray's Inn 
articles on the French Engineering and Architectural 


} Processes in the Palace of Art—Mr. Scott on a National 


Museum of Architectare—Mr. Ashpite! on drawings in 
the Royal Collection—* Up the Nile,” and many other 
interesting papers.—1, York-street, Covent-garden, and 
all newsmen 


Qoe IAL SCIENCE REVIEW, 
i. Vol. 1, No. 2. June 2ist, 1862. Price 3c 
CONTENTS 

Hospital Abuses and their Remedy.—National Educa- 
tion in New Soath Wales.—Female I’hysicians.— Falsi- 
fleation of Money.—Proceedings of the Congres Inter- 
national de Bienfaisance Complete Report. — Pro- 
ceedings of the National Association of Social Seience 


will be forwarded post free, please to state | —Iilegitimacy in Scotland.— Zovlogy in Kelation ty 


Public Health.—The Day. 
Office—10, Whitefriars-street, F leet-street, 
Soki by all Newsvenders in Town and Country. 
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Just ready, in post 8vo, with Frontispiece, and 2 Maps, 


ERZEGOVINA;; or, Omer Pacha and 
the Christian Rebels: With a Brief Account of 
Servia, its Social, Political, and Financial Condition. 
By Lieutenant G. ARBUTHNOT, R.HLA., F.R.G.S 
London: Loney, GREEN, Lone MAN, and Ronexrs, 
May now be had, in feap. 8vo, price 10d. cloth; or in 
2 Parts, Part I. 3d, and Part II. 6d., sewed, 


IRST STEPS to READING: Being an 

Introduction to the “Graduated Series of Eng- 

lish Reading-Books.” By J. S. LAURIE, Editor of the 
** Graduated Series of English Reading-Books.” 

*,* The “First Steps to Reading" is preparing for 
publication, conspicuously printed in bold type for 
class-teaching, on a set of BROADSIDE SHEETS. 

London: Loney, GREEN, Lonemay, and ROBERTS. 
In 4to, with 24 Plates of Figures, price 5s. cloth, 
ANDBOOK of ELEMENTARY 
DRAWING: with Practical Suggestions on the 
Formation and Conduct of Drawing Classes in Public 
Schools. Designed chiefly forthe use of Teachers. By 
ROBERT HALE, Head Master of the Burnley School of 
Art, late Teacher of Drawing in Queen's College, and 
Second Master in the Government School of Design, 
Belfast. 
London: LoneMaAN, Green, Lone 


MAN, and Roperts. 


ETC., 








NEW WORK ON ICEL AND, 1 
BY A. J. SYMINGTON. 
Just published, in One Volume, crown Svo, with 51 | 
Illustrations engraved on Wood by W. J. Linton, from 
Drawings by the Author, price 10s. 6d., 
EN and PENCIL 
FAROE and ICELAND. By ANDREW JAMES 
SYMINGTON, Author of “The Beautiful in Nature, 
Art, and Life,” &c. 
By the same Author, price 5s., 
HAREBELL CHIMES; or, Summer Memories and 
Musings: a Volume of Poems. New Edition, nearly 
ready. 


London: LonGmax, Gages, LoyeMas, and Rorerts. 

In 1 vol. royal 8vo, with Map and 16 Illustrations, 

e 18s., 
HEBES, its Tombs and their Tenants, 
Ancient and Modern; including a Record of } 
Excavations in the Necropolis. By A. HENRY RHIND, 
F.S.A., 

‘INDEPENDENTLY of the 
mass of materials on the | —Notes and Queries. 
subject of Egyptian = “Mr. Ruinp was espe- 
chres generally which it} cially fortunate in dis- 
contains, the book abounds | covering a perfect family 
in information on the | tomb, which had never 


of Egyptian archeology.” 


SKETCHES of | 


On Friday next will be published, in 1 vol. post 8vo, 


THE LIFE OF SIR PHILIP SIDNEY, 
By JULIUS LLOYD, M.A. 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 


= — — ae ——_ == 


- A New Edition o of F. “MENDELSSOHN” S 


LETTERS FROM SWITZERLAND AND ITALY, 


Translated by Lady WALLACE, 
Will be ready on Friday next, the 27th instant. 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, and CO., 14, Ludgate-hill. 


THE LIFE OF THE ELDER BRUNEL, THE ENGINEER 


New Edition, now ready, in 8vo, with a Portrait on Steel and Sixteen Illustrations on Wood, price lis 


LIFE OF SIR MARC ISAMBARD BRUNEL, 


Civil Engineer, V.P., F.R.S., Corresponding Member of the Institute of Sioa Se. 
By RICHARD BEAMISH, F.R.S. 


Second Edition, revised and corrected. 











“A memoir of Sir M.I. Brunel's life would neces- | active and valuable engineering coadjutors durin th 
sarily possess great interest for engineers of every | construction of the Thames Tunnel, and the detsilea 
class and grade. Here we have a work which not account which he here gives of that great work co: 

| only possesses this interest, but is also greatly en- stitutes an admirable contribution to eugineerion 

| hanced in value in consequence of the intimate ac- literature... This life will be received with great 

quaintance with Frunel’s greatest undertakings which profit and interest by our readers, and will worthily 
the author enjoyed, and of the clear and effective take a permanent place in every professional man's 
manner in which he has embodied his knowledge in library.”—Zagineer. 


(June 21, 1869. 
Sr. 


this biography. Mr. Beamish was one of Brunel's most | 


London: LONGMAN, GREE 


a A NEW } 
THE 





N, and CO., 


NOV EL, 
“ADAM BEDE,” 


14, L aren hill. 


BY 


AUTHOR OF 


Will be commenced in 


THE NEXT 


NUMBER 


OF 


THE CORNHIL 





various psychological and | been disturbed, and of 
religious questions con-/this he gives a minute 
nected with that subject, | description in all its 
and is certainly a valuable | details.”—Daily News. 

addition to the literature | 
London: LonGmay, GREEN, LONGMAN, and Roperts, | 


New Work by the Author of “ Recreations of a Country 
Parson.” Post 8vo, Second Edition, price 9s., 
EISURE HOURS IN TOWN. A 

Selection from the Contributions of A. K. H. B, 
to Fraser's Magazine. 
London: Parken, Sox, and Boury, West Strand. 


This day, Third Edition, 5s., 

NDROMEDA, AND OTHER POEMS. | 

By the Rev. CHARLES KINGSLEY, Regius 

Professor of Modern History in the University of Cam- 
bridge, and Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. 

By the same Author, 
THE SAINTS’ TRAGEDY. Third Edition. 5s 
MISCELLAN’ Edition. 2 Vols. 18s. 


Edition. 5s. 
AN OLD FACE. 















London: Parzrnr, Sox, and Bourn, West Strand. 


This day, Svo, 10s. 6d., 


HE SLAVE POWER, ITS CHA- 

RACTER, CAREER, AND PROBABLE DESIGNS, 

being an attempt to explain the real issues involved in 
the American Contest. 

By J. E. CAIRNES, A.M., Professor of Jurisprudence | 
and Political Economy in Queen's College, Galway, 
and late Whately Professor of Political Economy in | 
the University of Dublin. 

“ Ever since I had the advantage of reading part of 
your MS, Lectures on Slavery I have been anxious | 
that you should write on the subject, in a manner | 
adapted to the general reader, and with express | 
reference to the American quarre].”—J. S. MILL. 

London: Parxer, Soy, and Bovry, West Strand. 


“Second Edition, revised, 


h EMOIR OF BARON 








LARREY. | 
8vo, 6s, 

“The evils of war would be rendered still more 
horrible if, happily for the race of mankind, there did 
not arise noble-hearted philanthropists and skilful 

1 men, like Sir James M’Grigor and Baron 
Larrey, who devote their talents and their lives to 
alleviate suffering, to relieve pain, and to preserve life.” 
—London Review. 

* Napoleon did not forget him. In his will we find | 
Baron Larrey mentioned in these words, ‘I bequeath 
to the Surgeon-in-Chief 100,000 francs. He is the most | 
virtuous man I have ever known.”’—Colburn's United 


Magazine. 

“The profession may well be proud of such a man, 
and echo the sentiments of his great chief, as quoted | 
by Las Casas in his Memorial of St. Helena, ‘ What a | 
man! Whata brave and worthy man is Larrey!’ "—~ 


H. Rewnswaw, 356, Strand. i 


| New and Cheaper Edition, price 7s. 6d., nent 8vo, cloth, 


Is. 6d. 
| PARISIAN PHRASEOLOGY. 


: SMI TH, ‘EL DE 


London: 


NOBLE PURPOSE NOBLY WON, 
FF an Old Old Story, by the Author of * Mary 
| Powell.” 


Vv imtvE, and Co., 25, Fotsonestensow. 


ARTHUR Hatt, 





In 1Vv ol., feap. 3s, 6d. cloth lettered, 
V ORAL TALES By Marta 
a EDGEWORTH. With 3 Engravings from 


Designs by Harvey. 
London: Simpxrx, MARSHALL, and Co., and the other 


proprietors. 


THROWER’S ARITHMETICAL QUESTIONS. 
UESTIONS in ARITHMETIC. By 
WILLIAM THROWER, Arithmetical Master in 
the English Department of the Free Grammar School 
of King Edward the Sixth, Birmingham. New Edition, 


12mo. 2s. cloth. 
Also, 


L MAGAZINE. 


R, and Co., 65, c ornhill, 





—=> 


Just published, in small 8vo, price 5s. cloth, 


| EL ICS OF PERCY BYSSHE SHEL- 
: Being the Result of recent Investigations 

of his yt, and comprising several f 

and other pieces of great interest. Edited 

sanction of Sir Percy Shelley, Bart.) by 

GARNETT, 

London: Eswarp Moxon and Co., 44, Dover-street, 


ICHARD 





A COMPLETE RE-ISSUE OF THE WORKS OF 
THOMAS HOOD. 


Ina few days will be published, in crown 8vo, cloth, 
price 6s., the Third Volume of a complete and 


uniform Edition of 
bles E WORKS of THOMAS HOOD, 
Comic and Serious, in Prose and Verse. 
To be competed in Seven Volumes. 

“ There is little chance of his name being forgotten, 
since he has stamped many a household word on the 
minds of his countrymen, which will be transmitted 
to future -. There is an immense deal 








ANSWERS to the QUESTIONS in the above. Svo, 
3s. 6d. cloth. 


of matter contained in. this (Vol. 1) volume, and its 
variety is infinite; of its quality we trust numerous 





London: Smrxrx, Marsuact, and Co. Birming- 
ham: H. Wrienrt. 


Now ready, the 36th Thousand, post 8vo, price 7s. 6d., 

YOYER’S MODERN HOUSEWIFE. 
wK Comprising Receipts for the Economic and 
| Judicious Preparation of Every Meal of the day, and 
| for the Nursery and Sick Room. By the late ALEXIS 
SOYER. With Illustrations on Wood, &e. 

“Should be in the hands of every keeper of a kitchen 
and larder in the kingdom.”— Lancet. 

Also, by the same Author, 
SOYER’S GASTRONOMIC’ REGENE- 


RATOR; or, System of Cookery for the Kitchens of 


the Wealthy, With Plates. Ninth Edition, Svo, 15s., 
cloth. 
London: Smrrxix, MARSHALL, and Co., Stationers’ 


Hall-court. 
\E PORQU ETS 5 “STANDAR D 
FRENCH BOOKS :— 

DE PORQUET'S FIRST FRENCH READING-BOOK ; 
or, Lives of Celebrated Children. With Explana- 
tory Notes. 2s, 6d. 

PARISIAN SPELLING-BOOK. 

INTRODUCTION to PARISIAN 


2s. 6d. 
PHRASEOLOGY, 


2s. Gd. 
PREMIER PAS, in FRENCH. 2s. 6d. 
PETIT VOCABULAIRE. Is. 6d. 


| PETIT VOCABULAIRE “e a ENCH GENDERS, 
printed in red and blue. 6d. 
| DE PORQU ET’S SYSTEM », TEACHING FRENCH. 
3s. 6d. 
London: Siwpxry, Marsnacr, and Co., and may be 
had of the Author at his Scholastic Agency, 14, 


readers will judge.”—Jllustrated London News. 
London: Epwarp Moxon and Co., 44, Dover-street, W. 





WORKS BY THE POET LAUREATE, 
A New Edition, price 7s. cloth, 
DYLLS of the KING. With a Dedica- 
tion to the memory of the late Prince Consort 
by ALFRED TENNYSON, D.C.L., Poet Laureate. 
By the same Author, 


1. POEMS. Fourteenth Edition.’ Feap. 8vo, 9%. 
cloth. 

2. tag a a Medley. Tenth Edition. Feap. 
8vo, 5s. clot 

3. IN ME MORI AM. Eleventh Edition. Feap. 5vo, 
6s. cloth. 

4. MAUD, and other Poems. Fourth Edition Feap. 


8vo, 5s. cloth. 
London: Epwarp Moxoy, and Co., 44, Dover-street, W- 





Now re eady, with frontispiece 5s., 


PREDICTIONS REALIZED IN 
MODERN TIMES. Now first collected by 
HORACE WELBY, 

Contents: Days and Numbers.—Prophesying Alma- 
nacs.—Omens.—Historical Predictions —The French 
Revolutions.—The Bonaparte Family, and Revival of 
the French Emperorship. —Discoveries and Inventions 
Anticipated, — Scriptural Prophecies, etc.—In more 
than 250 Narratives, with Original Communications. 


Kent and Co., Paternoster-row. 
By the same Author, with frontispiece, 58., 
MYSTERIES sl a ae DEATH, AND 
FUTURITY. 





Tavistock-street, Covent-garden. 


“A pleasant, dreamy, prea on startling, volume.” 











Lowpow: Printed by ALFrep Epmunp GaLtowary, of No. 1, Wellington-street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at Nos. 9 and 10, 
him at the “ Srecrator” Office, No. 1, Wellington-street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, June 21, 1862. 


Beaufort-buildings, Strand; and published by 
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